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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. | 
First Annual Meeting, Canadian Gas Association. 
BE 2 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, l 
CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 
Woopstock, OnT., May 1ith, 1908. \ 
To the Members of the Canadian Gas Association : Gentlemen— The 
first annual meeting of the Canadian Gas Association will be held in 
Toronto, Friday, June 19th, 1908. Papers are in the course of pre- 
paration and announcement of the titles will be made later. Arrange- 
mentsare in the hands of an Entertainment Committee for the enter- 
lai. ment of delegates, outside of the business meetings. There will 
be trips of interest, including a visit to the large, modern plant of the 
Consumers Gas Company, and to various points in the city. The 
business meeting will be held in the King Edward Hotel. It is sug- 
gesied that reservations be made at as early a date as possible. Please 
advise me if you expect to be present. § Yours very truly, 
A. W. Moors, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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BRIEFLY TOLD. 
senaceiillilased 

THE First MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN Gas AssociaTIon.—‘‘ Dear 
JOURNAL: Those who were present in the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., the morning of the 18th inst.—and there were two score on hand 
and participating—are now fully satisfied that there was not only 
reason for a Southern Gas Association, but need as well. The first 
annual meeting further shows that Messrs. Congdon, Miller, Maxon 
and their associates in the tentative organizing of the body knew what 
good cause existed for the original steps taken towards the formation 
of the Association. Of course, the initial proceedings were not fraught 
heavily with technical matter, but it is a fact neyerthless that at least 
two of the impromptu discussions will furnish interesting reading for 
your subscribers when the stenographer’s notes have been fully 
threshed out. A bare summary of that which was done will do for a 
prelude to the prong mate: report. Forty delegates, well known to the 
industry, were on hand (the States represented being Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, North Carolina and Tennessee) to greet 
the call to order of the Chairman, Mr. R. C. Congdon, who was ably 
assisted from the Secretary’s desk by Mr. J. H. Maxon. The objects 
of the Association having been fairly stated, it was resolved to have 
the membership come from the States named, with South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky eligible to the territorial limits. 
The planks of the Constitution submitted—in the main these resemble 
very much the articles that governed the Western Gas Association, of 
beloved memory~—were accepted with acclaim. In the permanent 
organization proceedings the officers elected were the following : 
President, Thos. D. Miller ; Vice-President, R. C. Congdon ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James Ferrier—he surely is a noble Roman; Executive 
Committee, D. R. Swing, D. C. Williams, K. L. Simons, H. W. 
Frund, A. B. Patterson, H. W. Young and J. H. Maxon. The next 
meeting was set for a date in February, to be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the meeting place to be in the home city of the 
President-elect—New Orleans. The entertainment, too, was quite 
brisk. It included trolley rides through and around busy, beautiful 
Atlanta, the appearance of which bustling market was far from that 
that is associated with hard times—indeed, the feeling aroused was 
quite to the contrary—dining sessions ad lib., and a jolly theater party 
at the Casino. The weather conditions were fairly good, the enthu- 
siasm was unbounded, and it may be considered certain that the 
Southern Gas Association will be up with the leaders when fairly 
settled in its stride. We are all doffing our hats to Mr. Congdon 
(giving Mr. Miller, of course, a partnership salute) for the clever in- 
itial wathr that resulted in this newest member in Gas Association 
work.—R.” 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN GAS ASSOCIATION.— 
The 1908 meeting of the Wisconsin Gas Association was brought off 
in the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., on the ma cre days, with 
good weather, an excellent attendance, a fine technical programme 
and a social side that was most enjoyable. In the regretted absence 
of the President (Mr. Edward Daniell) the task of directing the pro- 
ceedings devolved upon the Vice President, Mr. Sheldon J. Glass, 
who, it is needless to add, made an excellent director. A feature of 
the attendance (which was notably large and representative) was the 
pres ence of the Chairman of the Public Rate Commission, of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. B. H. Meyer, whose commonsense placing before the Asso- 
ciation, of the relations that should exist between the State and the 
Companies, was certainly of_a nature well qualified to arouse the 
be“more harmful measures enacted in re- 
spect of the lighting industry of Wisconsin than those which re- 
sulted in the establishing of the Commission. The paper list was a 
fine one, in respect of quality and number, and its clearing up, with- 










out slighting any subject, was wonderfu))ge-gretes zomplished. One 
number which held the utmost atte cpa Sowaeinvers was t 
descriptive of ‘‘The Tendency of @hggiPimes, and e ect at 
Rates.”” Mr. H. L. Doherty led off tN? this matter, and’ h inly 
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held the close attention of his hearers, even though a ly number 
were not prepared to concur in his speculations as to the curtailment 
of the increased use of gas for illuminating purposes through the still 
more extensive adaptation of electrical currents in the lighting of the 
homes of the masses. Other interesting and well-thought out papers 
included the following: ‘‘The Valuation of Properties,”’ by Mr. R 
B. Brown, ‘‘The Necessity of Proper Maintenance of M 





eters,”’ by 
Mr. E. 8. Dickey ; ‘‘ Depreciation,’ by Mr. E. 8. Mack; and ‘‘ The 
Work of Gas Associations,” by Mr. L. 8. Bigelow. There can be no 
doubt that the technical matter presented was good and abundant. 
The election for officers resulted in the following namings: Presi- 
dent, Mr. David Douglas ~ Mr. Glass positively refused to accept the 
ition ; Vice-President; Mr. W. Wallen ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 

. H. Hyde. Mr. Glass, however, was prevailed upon to accept the 
office of representative of the Wisconsin Gas Association on the Direc- 
torate of the American Gas Institute. Milwaukee was chosen as the 
next meeting place, and a big increase on the rolls was made by the 
placing of new names thereon. Of course, there was a plenty of en- 
tertainment, but the particular number of that list was the banquet 
on the night of Thursday, which affair was nobly done within the 
hospitable tenement of the Milwaukee Athletic Club. The speeches 
that attracted most attention were those delivered by Mr. John I. 
Beggs and Commissioner Meyer. In fact, the remarks of the former 
were an excellent foil to the utterance of the latter. To sum it up it 
looks that there will be little friction between the Commissioners and 
the gas companies of the State. Viewed from all points the meeting 
must result in a great showing up of the fact that State Commissions 


are not altogether unreasonable tribunals ; in fact, that they are very 
much the reverse. 





A THOUGHT OR Two OvER A Report.—The ‘‘ Transactions "’ of the 
Iliuminating Engineering Society for March, of course, contained, 
much that is interesting and valuable; but the fact is also true that 
some of the statistics printed in connection with the Society per se 
are a trifleodd. The entrance fee of $5 has been waived until 1909, 
so that those desirous of joining will obtain all of the benefits for the 
regular dues of $5 per year. Its membership to March had reached a 
total of 982, and an analysis of the subdivision thereof reveals some 
curious things. As might be expected, New York leads in the num- 
ber of members and approximately 30 per cent. of those in the United 
States reside in that State. In view of the fact that it has been stated 
that the Society has been greatly influenced by the electrical in- 
terests, it may be interesting to note that, in both New York city and 

mn, there are nearly as many men associated with the local gas 
company as those connected with the electric light company, while 
in Philadelphia the electric light company members outnumber the 
gas company men three toone. In Chicago the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company does not seem to be represented, although 87 
members are returned as residents of the Western Metropolis. It is 
in the named cities that local Sections hold meetings, so it would 
seem that, even if it be disputed that the electrical interests dominate, 
they certainly outnumber the gas fraternity. —‘‘ O.” 





CURRENT COMMENT. —— 


WITH sorrow we chronicle the death of Mr. Sedgwick Dean, whose 
connection with the gas interests of Michigan, through his ownership 
with his brother (Mr. H. 8S. Dean, Regent of the State University of 
Michigan) of the Owosso gas plant, and his untiring efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the Michigan Gas Association, made his name a house- 
hold word for years amongst the gas fraternity of the Middle-West. 
His summons came the morning of the 14th inst., and the end was 
shockingly sudden. Retiring the night of the 13th inst. in his usual 
good spirits, he arose early the following morning. Having dressed 
himself for the street (he was stopping at the Hotel Wildermuth) he 
staggered and fell in an apoplectic stroke, the effects of which were 
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Review of the Twenty-third Annual Report, Board of Ga 


and Electric Light Commissioners, Commonwealth o! 
Massachusetts. 


ore 
{Prepared for the JourNnaL by Mr. H. THurston Owens. | 
Included with the number of gas companies are four which mak: 


oil gas, one being municipally: conducted, and 14 acetylene con) 


anies. The results of tests of the former for candle power range: 
rom 25.15 te 48.90. Two companies supplying acetylene gas wer 


inspected, the tests showing 155.80 and 202.05-candle power, respec 
tively. 


Meter Testing.—Comparing the results of meter testing in Massu 


chusetis with those of the New York city (Public Service Commission 


First District) it can be noted that, in the former for 1903, the number 
of meters tested on complaint represented nearly 3 per cent. of the 
total, whereas in 1907 the percentage was only one-half of one. Jn 
New York city, from July 1, 1907, to May 1, 1908, meters to the num 
ber of 240,306 were tested, of which nearly 3 per cent. represented 
complaints, while of 30,779, for April, 1908, the figure was reduced to 
2 per cent. 

he figures given for Massachusetts are for 11 months only, owing 
to a.change in the fiscal year of the State, and itis curious to note 
that over four times the number were tested in New York city for 1\) 
months, the population in the latter being slightly over one-third 
greater than that of the State of Massachusetts. 

Companies and Stockholders.—An indication of the thoroughness 
with which the subject of supervision has been dealt with is exemp!: 
fied in the tables covering localities ni gee  egeaeage 
whole number of stockholders, number of stockholders resident in 
Massachusetts, and the value at par of stock held in the Common 
wealth. Of the stockholders of gas companies 81 per cent. reside in 
the State, the percentage on like account in the case of electric com 
panies being 83. 
Accidents.—The report includes a very interesting and complete 
statement of accidents, fatal and non-fatal, due to gas and to elec 
tricity. It is interesting to note that there were no cases due to either 
explosions or leaks from street mains among the fatal cases, but 
among the non-fatal cases, which numbered 143, 14 were due to ex 
plosions and 24 from leaks in street. a 
Self-Closing Devices for Burners.—The work of the Commission 
regarding accidents has not been confined to compiling and reporting 
the number.and the cause, for an investigation was carried on cover 
ing self-closing devices. But these matters were thoroughly brought 
out in the JoURNAL at the time the investigations were being made. 
The report under this head is lengthy, explicit and interesting. 

Price of Gas.—The average price throughout the Commonwealth 
has again decreased. The figures for 1886 were $1.72; 1896, $1.17; 
1906, $0.998 ; 1907, $0.948. 

The Commission estimates that the average price paid by consumers, 
to the companies selling annually more than 30,000,000 feet, is $0.923, 
and if the Boston Company be excluded, the average would be $0.‘)s. 
This last figure is probably very close to the average for the country. 
Taxes. — The assessed valuation of the gas plants is approximately 
$32,500,000, and the total amount paid by the gas companies for taxes 
has again increased. The amount for 1907 was $630,790.33, being an 
increase of $49,149.02 over 1906. Figured in cents per 1,000 feet sold 
this would represent an average of 6.4 cents for 1907 and 6.5 for 1906. 
In 1903 the average was only 4.3 cents per 1,000 cubic feet sold. 
Among the coal gas companies the average ranged from 2.91 cents, 
at Spencer, to 12.14 cents, at Milford, the price at which gas was sold 
in these cities being $1.64 in the former and $1.76 in the latter. 
Comparing the financial operations of gas and electric companies 
the Commission reports the following results : Companies that did not 
earn expenses - 1906, gas, 5; electric 4; 1907, gas 4; electric, 1. 


Companies That Have Not Declared a Dividend. 


1906. 1977. 
so virulent as to cause his death some hours after the discovery of his UD cdc dihss phane c¥edevsiuvages seve 25 21 
condition, which was made by a bell-boy calling at the door of the Electric ... .ccccceeccecccncceccsece 26 27 
room of deceased. He was fully dressed for the street, as he proposed Companies Showing a Surplus. 
that morning to leave for Detroit at an early hour. Our knowledge : 1008. 1007. 
respecting the details of his life are quite meager, but we expect next GAS . 000 ee eee eee gee teen centre e eens 63 _ 
week to give further account thereof. Electric. . i ite somes pane esies . 49 4s 
A COMPLETE new gas works is to be erected in Mt. Carmel, Ills., and en eee eee ey 1907. 
the contracts for the apparatus complete have been awarded to the aa dels oo) chek ciudad becuase ace 10 9 
Gas Machinery Company; of Cleveland, 0. The apparatus includes NN, 5s Ke dese veer cesesese Face 11 10 
a 5-foot water gas apparatus, complete, with meter, purifiers, holder} A further analysis of these figures reveals the following result~ by 
and all other miscellaneous parts. The new buildings are now under | companies : mainte 
construction and the plant will be operated in conjunction with the “ae af eee 
Mt. Carmel Gas and Electric Company’s electrical installation. set and and “lene Se 
Gas. tlec, tlec. as. al. 
Mr. W. W. Gisss has resigned from the directorate of the Wels- ‘ “ah sng divi : 5 21 
bach Company. His successor on the Board is Mr. Morris L. Clothier. ee ee ee we at 
THE Massachusetts Legislature will in all likelihood sanction the| Private owners, not reporting .. .. as 4 : 
bill which proposes to remove the limit at present stipulated in the 7 ae 76 
authority permitting gas and electric lighting companies to issue PES ac. ccs sips =<deent 37 22 $3.14 ( 
capital. Under the 


w the the capital stock is limited to $1,000,000, 
but the proposed amendment will cong increases to such amount as 
may be authorized by the Board o 
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The Control, Design ‘and Construction of Gas Appli- 
ances. 


<= 


[Prepared for the JOURNAL, by Mr. WALTON FORSTALL. } 


One who has been in intimate touch with a situation where in 8 
years nearly 300,000 consumers have been provided with gas ranges 
and water heaters, and now require 100,000 calls each year to main- 
tain their appliances in proper adjustment and repair, would very 
naturally be interested in reading the paper of Mr. J. C. D. Clark, on 
‘‘How Far Should a Gas Company Go to Maintain the Efficiency of Gas 
Appliances? ’’ for Mr. Clark deals with a constituency at least 50 per 
cent. larger than the figures just given. 

Mr. Clark states an axiom when he says: ‘‘ What a splendid thing 
it would be for the gas companies if they had absolute control over 
all the gas appliances that are used on their lines.”” He also writes, 
‘‘ Another plan to obtain control of appliances is to see to it that the 
new appliances that are installed on lines are constructed along the 
right lines, then, by a system of inspection, see to it that they are 
kept in good order, and that they are giving good satisfaction.’’ The 
italics are mine, and the words thus emphasized will serve as a text 
for this article. 

A few words first about controlling the class of appliances used by 
the consumers ; and, at the outset, let me state that all my remarks 
will be confined to the ordinary domestic type of gas range and water 
heater. The most effective way of insuring that only approved makes 
of appliances will be bought by consumers is to provide that the con- 
nected price of such approved makes will be lower than that of makes 
not approved. This is easily done when the policy of the company is 
to connect every new appliance free of charge. In such a case the 
company might keep the sale of appliances in its own hands, refusing 
to connect free any appliance not sold by it. I believe, however, the 
policy of not discriminating in respect to charge for connection between 
any approved appliance, whether sold by the company or vot, com- 
bined with the allowance of a small commission on outside sales, is 
worth its cost, for it results in every seller of appliances being will- 
ing to handle only approved appliances, and prevents the imposition 
on the gas consumer of an appliance which can be sold so cheaply 
that a dealer without conscience could connect it free (rubber hose, 
{ pipe, ete.), at a price below that charged by the company. Of 
course, where the company charges for connection the necessity for 
giving the dealers a commission is quite urgent, if there is to be any 
control of the sale of appliance. 

I believe that, in many cities, tl companies have been able, by one 
means or another, to insure that the majority of the appliances bought 
by their consumers were of an approved type. I believe too that this 
has meant,in most cases, ranges and water heaters made by people of 
good repute, from satisfactory material and of efficient design, but I 
also believe that, except perhaps in a few instances, there has been no 
attempt made to standardize the details of construction, and that e@ch 
year, as the makers changed their design in experimenting for better 
results, or perhaps only in the search for novelty or an attractive ap- 
pearance, such new makes have been ordered without question. Also, 
from time to time, new makers have been dealt with and old ones 
dropped if they happened to be high bidders. 

As a result of the above policy, most companies find that there are 
to-day in the hands of their consumers appliances representing many 
makes, and still more changes in design. This entails, in order that 
anything like prompt attention may be given to repair work, the 
maintenance of an extensive stock of repair parts. Again, no matter 
how large a stock is kept there- will be many parts required which 
will not be in stock, and there result orders on manufacturers, an 
outlay of time and expense in correspondence and expressage, many 
misunderstandings and wrong parts received, and, after all this effort, 
often consumers dissatisfied because of the long delay. However, if 
these complications, connected with repair work, were the only re- 
ult of what might be called the laissez faire policy as to appliance 
design, the situation might be regarded with a certain amount of 
complacency, for, in most instances, repair work is charged for, though 
it ‘ true this charge does not usually cover the cost of the first call to 
‘ind out what is the nature of the trouble. Where the shoe really 
) inches, as those companies know who have carefully analyzed their 
«ppliance complaints, is at the point where such an analysis shows 
‘iat the largest amount of complaint work, due to appliances, is 
caused by leak at burner cock, mixer out of adjustment, leak at 
cement joint of burner, explosion due to failure of oven pilot-light to 
‘ork, ete. The pain is not decreased by discovering that A’s appli- 





ances are much worse in one or more of these respects than B’s, until 
it is easily seen that, if all the appliances in use were of a type com- 
bining every good point and omitting every bad one, the yearly sav- 
ing in appliance complaint work, to say nothing of the decreased 
annoyance to consumers, would be very welcome. 

No blame for this state of affairs should attach to the appliance 
manufacturers. On the contrary, the gas industry is much indebted 
to the pioneers in appliance work for their perseverance in pleading 
with gas companies year-in-and-year-out to adopt a liberal policy in 
regard to placing gas appliances. Many a gascompany and its officials 
were started on an appliance policy rather against their own ideas, 
because some gas stove manufacturer kept after them to try a carload 
of ranges, and now perhaps believe that the success that followed this 
first adventure is entirely due to their farsightedness. The appliance 
manufacturers have been furnishing to the gas companies the kind of 
appliances which they believed the companies wanted, aad in many, 
if not in most, instances the changes made from year to year have 
been due to some hint from a gas company employee. The manufac- 
turers are in no position to know the weak points in their appliances, 
as shown by the complaints of consumers, unless this information is 
supplied by the gas companies, and there is good reason to suppose 
that the latter too often do not take the trouble to analyze their ap- 
pliance complaints, and to profit by the knowledge so obtained. 

The appliance situation is somewhat similar to the meter situation, 
previeus to the advocacy of the ‘‘A”’ meter. The meter manufac- 
turers were furnishing a meter of a type that had always proved satis- 
factory to the gas companies, and naturally they considered that any 
request for a changed construction should come from the companies. 
Now that the ‘‘ A”’ meter has been suggested, and has justified itself, 
meter makers stand ready to supply it. 

Mr. Clark’s remedy for the appliance situation is ‘‘ that the manu- 
facturers would do well to standardize their appliances, which might 
be approved by a board of appliance examiners,” and he proceeds to 
explain that this board might be a joint one, representing the Ameri- 
can Gas Institute and the National Commercial Gas Association. | 
think this programme contains two radical defects, sufficient to pre 
vent its successful completion. First, the sellers are to standardize 
their article ; second, the users are to be represented by an association 
committee. As to the first defect, the sellers want to make what the 
users will buy, and each manufacturer will desire some particular 
feature, because his best customers want this feature. So the manu- 
facturers would find it impossible to agree among themselves, because 
they could not agree as to what they thought the users wanted ; and 
this brings us to the second defect, which is that an association com- 
mittee would find it impossible to decide on standard types acceptable 
to all the companies. The experience with pipe standards shows this. 
Also, the work entailed on an appliance judging committee would be 
far too expensive to be done by any one set of men not especially paid 
for the purpose and devoting their whole time to the work. It is need- 
less to say that our gas association work is as yet not taken seriously 
enough by the gas industry, to provide funds sufficient for a staff of 
permanent association employees. 

No; the problem of appliance standardization must be first at- 
tacked by the individual companies, and there are certain indications 
that at least a few of the larger companies are moving in this direc- 
tion. Every company should be in a position by this time to know 
how ranges and water heaters should be designed and made, to mini- 
mize complaint work and give efficient results. Specifications cover- 
ing every detail of each type and size of appliance to be handled 
should be prepared, the probable yearly needs estimated, and then in 
October various appliance manufacturers asked for bids for the com- 
ing year’s supply, the bid being based on a fixed quantity, with prob- 
ably an option to increase the order by a certain amount. It is per- 
fectly feasible to thus order appliances in the fall for the next spring 
and summer, and to give the monthly deliveries quite closely. The 
large companies that handled their appliance business in this way, 
would be able, even at the start, to buy as cheap, if not cheaper than 
by the present method of accepting the designs furnished by the 
manufacturers, but not placing orders until February or later, forc- 
ing the factories to work under pressure, with the frequent result of 
poorly assembled goods, and low or even exhausted stocks. Subse- 
quent years would show a saving over existing methods. 

The small companies would probably be quoted a higher price for 
their own design than for that offered by the manufacturer, but if the 
latter were making a line of appliances for some large company from 
their design, this design would be available to the small company at 
a price probably as low as the manufacturer’s design, and, unless 
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local conditions were very different, it is probable that the design ap- 
proved by the large company would prove more satisfactory in the 
long run to the small company than the design it thought it wanted. 
For it seems a very reasonable assumption that the appliances speci- 
fied by the large companies should represent the result of a wide ex- 
perience with the consumer’s needs and troubles, and also the result 
of conferences with the manufacturers. Any manufacturer starting 
to make such appliances would find it greatly to his interest to per- 
suade other companies to adopt them, and thus the tendency would 
be to crystallize on certain standard types, and practical uniformity 
might be obtained for large sections of country, though as between 
(say) East and West, there might be always distinctive types repre- 
senting different ideas as to the preparation of food. 

This brings up another point, viz.—the geographical relation be- 
tween manufacturer and company. In our individual capacity we 
deal with a nearby druggist and grocer, and companies preferably 
buy their supplies from local dealers. Gas appliances, however, have 
often been bought from manufacturers hundreds of miles away, be- 
cause of their reputation and the attractiveness of their wares. When 
companies begin to standardize their appliances, the local manufac- 
turer will be given a decided advantage. A comparison of certain 
conditions will make this plainly evident. At present, the company 
orders (in February) 5,000 ranges from a distant manufacturer for 
delivery as soon as possible. As fast as the carloads arrive the ranges 
are taken to the company’s storeroom (one or more), and from there 
delivered to consumersas sold. In the future, however, a local manu 
facturer would have his order some time before Christmas, calling 
for 5,000 ranges to be delivered approximately, so many month by 
month, from his factory direct to the consumer, as per directions re- 
ceived daily from the company. This programme involves a saving 
of at least 50 cents on each stove in delivery, without mentioning the 
saving in storeroom space to the company, and the saving in interest 
to the manufacturer in being able to order his raw material and make 
up his goods just as needed. 

This standardization of appliances is bound to come as one of the 
results of the universal recognition, on the part of every company 
supplying an article, that maximum sales result only when the user 
is aided in every possible way to use the article to the best advantage. 
This means, of course, the most satisfactory range, water heater or 
room heater, where gas is sold for heat, and the most satisfactory 
lighting appliance where gas is sold for light. Every day advertis- 
ing pages all over the land tell of the value of oil for heat and light, 
if burned in appliances designed and sold by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which has found such appliance design and sale of the greatest 
value in increasing the oil output. Gas has definitely relegated oil 
to a subordinate place, but the gas companies will find good profit in 
enabling their consumers to buy appliances which represent closer 
attention to small] details than is true of the appliances now generally 
sold. 








The Light ane the Burglar. 
eg 
[Prepared for the JouNnaL by “ R.”*] 


At last, after years of thievery, losses, experimenting with patented 
burglar alarms, etc., the men who know report that, after all, the 
most effective way to protect a house or office from a night raid is to 
keep up alight. During the past generation numerous devices have 
been invented for preventing burglars from entering windows, doors 
and various other openings ; but the burglar, having determination in 
his makeup, is not stopped by these contrivances. Having his kit of 
devices to work with, he is able to open windows and doors; but it 
has been proven that the burning light in the home or shop phases 
him, for he does not know whether or not there is someone nearby. 
The light may be burning as a precaution, and there may be no person 





Therefore, during the year or so, there has been quite an active re 
quest for burglar-proof lights ; that is, night lamps calculated for the 
purpose of frightening off intruders. Your correspondent finds that, 
in many of the residences of the rich, the night light, or the robber 
lamp as some call it, is placed in the hall. A good form of hall light 
for this service is shown in Fig. 1. The light is made so as to cast 
strong rays downward, wherefore the upper part of the hall and the 
stairs are quite in the shadow. A burglar gazing into the hal! 
through one of the plate glass fronts of the door would observe this 
light cast about the lower part of the hall, but he would not be able 
to distinguish objects on the stairs. This mystifies him; in other 
words, bluffs him ; and the professional, in fact the novice as well, 
takes no chance in the dark. The imagination would lead the would 
be thief to assume that someone is on the stairs in the darkness 
Therefore, rather than take the chances, and owing to the fact that 
courage wanes under such circumstances, and because there are other 
places suitable for looting nearby, the burglar passes on and you gu 
free while your careless neighbor who keeps things dark and hand) 
is honored by ‘a visit from the man who passed you by. Of course, 
any kind of a light will do. You can burn a candle, although grease 
spots may happen and the candle burn down and out before daybreak. 
Oil lamps can be used to advantage, although they are not so safe 
for night service as gas or electricity. Besides, the oil lamp, when 
turned down low, as it usually is for night work, gives out an odor 
which some do not like. You can burn gas to the best advantage 
This night lamp can be made to do evening work as well. Fig. 2 is 
a drawing of one example that Isaw in use for this purpose. 

In the next cuts we are shown a few of the modes of entry by the 
burglar. One party who told me that he intended to burn a light in 
the future found that the patent burglar-proof window catches failed 
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because the burglar pasted some cloth over the window pane, then 
pushed his hand through without making a noise. Then with his 
hand he manipulated the device from the inside, as in Fig. 3. Then 
he opened the window, entered and got off with the silver. Window 
catches are often opened by slipping a thin piece of steel through the 
juncture of the frames, from the outside. This steel is shown in Fig. 
4. Then, using the steel as a lever, the catch is pushed over and the 
window opened. Sometimes the door key is turned with a pair of 
strong, steel nippers, by slipping the thin jaws over the end of the 
key on the outside, as in Figs. 5 and 6. Then the key is turned and 
the door is opened. 

An ex-burglar told me that he was often accommodated by house- 
wives who placed the key under the mat for ‘‘ John,” and gave due 
notice of same in writing, as in Fig. 7. This notice would be pinned 
to the door, so that ‘“‘ hubby” in getting home first would have 10 
trouble in finding the key ; but my burglar friend stated that he often 
got there ahead of ‘‘ hubby,”’ and made good and active use of tlic 
information thus imparted. 


Figs 








within a mile; but night robbers detest lights. They prefer to have 
nothing to do with a residence in which a light is burning. Dark 


Mechanical devices for stopping burglars from entering are to )c 
commended, but you will find a simple and effective manner of mak 


shadows are preferred. The dark lantern in the hands of a burglar is|ing burglars avoid your property by burning a night light. Your 
all the light the burglar appreciates or wants. He can control that house will not be popular with burglars so long as there is a lig!\! 


light ; but if a light is burning in the store, or in the room of a house, 


that light must be extinguished before the raider can operate in safety. 
Rather than take the chances of entering and putting out the light, 


going. Merchants and bankers know all this and they maintain « 
, light in their establishments all through the dark hours. A lig!!! 
sets the looter to guessing, and when you get him guessing you have 


the man will pass by to some other establishment where things are him going, and he soon gets out without molesting your goods. 


more convenient. If the burglar decides to enter and turn out the 


light he is taking the chance of getting shot. 


The light may be within the horizon of a detective who is ready to 
shoot. Someone is usually about when there is a light burning. | 
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Of course, smart men have taken advantage of the light and t/i¢ 
burglar problem long since. One ingenious man devised the startling 
figure of a lion with open jaws, all in white material, so set on 4 
tableg in the hall, with the gas light shining thereupon, that any pe'- 
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son would get a shock upon gazing through a window at the same. 
No doubt the thing startled burglars off in its time. I am told one 
man had a light burning dimly iu a hall where a white sheet was 
wound to resemble a ghost, which sheet moved in the air cur- 
rents just enough to give an intruder a shock; but, after all, the 
simple burning gas jet fills the bill. The police will tell you that it 
is seldom a house is looted when there is a light burning in it some- 
where. 








FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, SOUTHWESTERN 
ELECTRICAL AND GAS ASSOCIATION. 
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HELD In Et Paso, Tex., May 7, 8 AND 9, 1908. 





First DaAY—MorRNING SESSION 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the Southwestern Electrical and 
Gas Association was called to order Thursday morning, May 7, by 
President H. T. Edgar, in the parlors of the St. Regis Hotel, El Paso. 
Mr. Edgar then 

INTRODUCED THE Mayor or Et Paso, 


Hon. Jos. U. Sweeney, saying: Ladies and Gentlemen —- I know of no 
greater pleasure than to be permitted to call to order the fourth annual 
convention of our Association in this city, which was my home for 
over four years. It was here I obtained my first experience in street 
railroading. and the acquaintances and associations which I formed 
during that brief period will remain a pleasant memory with me as 
llive. When I came here, a little over six years ago, this city was 
scarcely more than a small border town, and in that brief period it 
has grown to become one of the most beautiful cities in our State. If 
you will take the trouble to look about you while here and observe, 
you will discover that the regulations of this city are the best. I think 
I can safely say, without fear of contradiction, that the city of El Paso 
is the best governed city in the State of Texas. It is my province this 
morning to introduce to you the man who is responsible for this good 
government, so I take pleasure in presenting to you the Hon. Joseph 
U. Sweeney, Mayor of the city of El Paso, who will now address you. 


THE Mayor’s GREETING. 


The Mayor was in a particularly happy frame of mind when he 
arose to welcome the delegates to the Pass City, and made everyone 
feel at home with the following greeting remarks : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Edgar was very flatter- 
ing in his speech in reference to the city of El Paso and its govern- 
ment, and I appreciate his remarks. El Pasois delighted to be able to 
greet you in convention here this morning, and I believe 1 voice the 
sentiment of the entire community when I state that we hope your 
visit will be a pleasant and profitable one. Mr. Potter wanted me—I 
believe it was Tuesday night he specifically requested - to order the 
police force to be extremely lenient with you gentlemen. (Laughter 
and cries of ‘‘ Hurrah for Potter.”] He stated that a year ago he was 
a delegate to the convention in San Antonio, and he knew how you 
gentlemen acted away from the watchful eyes of your wives. |Laugh- 
ter.| He stated as a reason for making the request that he was stand- 
ing on Commerce and Alamo streets—in the vicinity of a saloon, I 
suspect [laughter]—when a crowd of delegates came along; he said 
they were gas men [laughter), captured him, and against his protest 
took him in. [Laughter.] He said they made him attempt to drink 
a highball ; that he resisted so furiously it was necessary to call out 
the police reserve ; and he stated that he did not want anything like 


' that to happen here [laughter and applause], for he thought it would 


possibly be a reflection upon the electric light and street car men, and 
lle wanted to protect them. {Laughter.| Now, gentlemen, I want to 
state that it is a pleasure to be enabled to greet you this morning, and 
| extend to youa most hearty and sincere welcome to our city. I 
thank you. [Prolonged applause. | 


RESPONSE BY Mr. Cooper. 


The address of welcome was responded to on behalf of the Associa- 
on by Mr. H. 8. Cooper, of Galveston, who said : 


It'is always a pleasure and a privilege to respond to an address of 
‘elcome to the Association, and in this instance it is an especial 
‘ nor—a double one in fact. In the first place, the welcome has been 

ich a hearty one that it needs a good, strong response. In the next 
ace, the welcome has wiped away a lingering doubt that has been 
| the minds of a good many of us since last year. When you stood 
‘re and looked over the faces before you, I do not suppose it occurred 


-- 


— eee 


to you that we were the enemies of the State and of good citizenship, 
and yet we have been told for quite a long time that we were such, 
because pretty nearly every gentleman here represents a corporation 
—some few of them are the whole cheese. |Laughter.] In your 
official capacity, of course, you must have had some dealings with 
corporations in this town, especially public service corporations, and 
I do not doubt that, while you found they asked for the heavens above 
and the earth beneath and the waters under it, they did not ask for 
‘all of it. All they ask for up in the air is that they can puncture it 
with copper wires of indefinite length; and when it comes to the 
earth, they want to use a portion of it for rails of indefinite length, 
and they want to fill it up with nice ditches and things and ask for 
the water. The State says we have plenty of water if we will squeeze 
our securities. {Laughter.| Last year we were made to feel very 
humble at our meeting at San Antonio. We felt especially so be- 
cause that was right after the adjournment of the Texas Legislature, 
and you know that the Texas Legislature went gunning for us, and 
blamed us when we dodged. In fact, we were given to feel that we 
were a kind of yellow dog. We are so used to kicks that we are 
really getting callous in places. As I say, we were made to feel 
humble, and when your representative came to the convention from 
El Paso and offered us this as a meeting place, telling us we would 
have a warm reception here, and while we did not doubt his word in 
any way—because he was a street railway and electric light man 
\laughter]—we knew he believed a good part of what he said. Still, 
some of us had a lingering doubt whether you really wanted us, or 
whether it was a chivalry which prompted a courtesy to the under 
dog. But, I say that doubt has been dispelled from our minds by 
your welcome. The warmth of your welcome has dissipated it like 
mist in the sun. Three years ago in Galveston an organization from 
the East hung their banner on the outside of the car when they came, 
and this inscription was on it: ‘‘It is a long way to Galveston ; but 
we are here.”’ I think on our banner we can amend that slightly by 
saying: ‘‘ It is a long way to El Paso; but we are here, and we are 
glad we came.”’ [{Applause. | 

At the close of Mr. Cooper's address, Mayor Sweeney left the con- 
vention hall, the delegates giving three cheers for El] Paso’s Mayor. 


Routine BUSINESS. 


The convention then settled down to business. The President said 
the first thing for their attention was the presentation of candidates 
for membership in the Association. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP. 


Secretary Stichter read the names of 36 Companies whose applica- 
tions had been approved by the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Cooper, Galveston, moved that the applications be accepted ; 
and, further, that the officers who had been instrumental in securing 
such a large increase be commended by the Association, as it was the 
largest increase in any one year in the history of the organization, and 
that the thanks of the Association to the officers for their good work 
be spread upon the minutes. This motion was seconded by Mr. Kellogg 
and carried. 

The President stated that the minutes of the San Antonio meeting 
last year had been destroyed, and called upon the Secretary to explain 
tothe Association how it happened that there were no complete minutes 
of that meeting. 

The Secretary replied by stating that the stenographer who had re- 
ported the proceedings last year had his notes destroyed by fire, and, 
therefore, the Association was having to rely upon a general report 
of the convention, as contained in the ‘‘ Southwestern Electrician.”’ 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The President then read his annual address as follows « 


To the Members of the Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association 
—Probably the most important matter that came up during the past 
year of particular interest to our Association was the question that 
arose in the city of Dallas relating to the establishment of a municipal 
lighting plant, and compelling the street railway companies to charge 
a fare of 2 cents only to those passengers who were unable to get 
seats. Under the Dallas city charter, matters of this kind could be 
submitted to a vote of the people by obtaining the signatures of 5 per 
cent. of the qualified voters to a petition to the City Commissioners 
demanding an election. The necessary signatures were obtained to 
this petition and the election was held Tuesday, April 7. One of the 
propositions was that the city of Dallas should appropriate $50,000 
towards the erection of a municipal lighting plant. The other propo- 





sition was an ordinance compelling street railway companies to carry 
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all passengers for 2 cents who where unable to obtain a seat after 
riding 2 blocks. These measures were opposed by the Mayor and 


and-Fifty-Thousand Club, and the business interests of Dallas. In 
the end both of these propositions were overwhelmingly defeated, and 
I think Dallas is to be congratulated upon the stand which she took 
in these matters. I further believe that this decided victory for con- 
servatism and fair dealing with public service corporations will have 
a good effect throughout the territory covered by this Association. 

During the year, several of the new laws passed by the Thirtieth 
Legislature affecting our interests went into effect. The principal 
ones are those relating to taxes, and, so far as I have been able to 
learn, all of the Companies in this Association have attempted to 
comply with the tax laws in every particular. 

During the past year two meetings of the Executive Committee were 
held, at the office of the Secretary in Dallas, the first meeting being 
held in December, the second meeting in March. At the first meeting 
all of the members were present but 2, and at the second meeting all 
the members were present but 4, showing a great interest in the meet- 
ings of this Committee. The proceedings of the meetings were printed 
in pamphlet form and distributed to the members of the Association. 
I strongly recommend that in the future the Executive Committee 
meet at least twice each ye:r, to take up, discuss and decide Associa- 
tion matters ; that full detailed reports be made of these meetings and 
a copy of the same sent to the members of the Association. The ‘re- 
ports of these meetings of the Executive Committee impress the mem- 
bers of our Association with the fact that the Committee does not exist 
merely in name, but that it is an active, working Committee, looking 
at all times after the interests of the Association. 

During the year your Secretary has, acting under instructions from 
the Executive Committee, collected from the active members state- 
ments showing the amount of taxes paid during the years 1906-7. 
This information is now on file in the office of the Secretary, and it is 
simply necessary to compile the same in proper form to have it avail- 
able for the use of the Association. I recommend that the Secretary 
continue his efforts in obtaining this information, and that he obtain 
similar data for the year 1908, so that, when the Legislature meets in 
January, 1909, we will have available for our use the record of three 
years of taxes, donations, ete. I want to urge upon the active mem- 
bers of this Association the great advantage to them of sending this 
information to the Secretary and to urge this particularly upon the 
members representing the smaller companies. Experience has taught 
us that the affairs of the smaller companies interest the members of 
the Legislature. much more than the affairs of the larger companies, 
and that it is of the utmost importance that we have the data from the 
small companies. The expense of going to Austin has kept a great 
many representatives of the smaller companies away, and they can 
assist the Association very materially by forwarding this information 
to the Secretary. 

For the first time in the history of this Association, a souvenir pro- 
gramme has been printed. The Secretary, acting under authority of 
the Executive Committee, has entered into a contract with certain 
parties for the printing of these programmes. Under the terms of 
this contract, the programmes are to be printed and distributed to the 
members. The minutes of this meeting are to be taken down in short- 
hand, transcribed, and afterwards printed in book form, all of this 
being done without expense to this Association ; and, in addition to 
this, the Association is guaranteed a minimum’ of $300 from the pro- 
ceeds of the advertising in the souvenir programme. This will give 
us printed, bound copies of the proceedings of this meeting. I recom- 
mend that, if the Association finds itself in sufficient funds after the 
meeting, the proceedings of the other meetings of the Association be 
printed and bound in book form and distributed to the members so 
that we shall have a permanent record of all our proceedings. Un- 

fortunately, the minutes of the proceedings at San Antonio were de- 
stroyed by fire and these are, therefore, lost to the Association. 

The associate members have shown a great interest in the Associa- 
tion during the past year and have been very active in bringing it to 
the attention of a great many companies which are not members. 
This interest on the part of the associate members is further evidenced 
by the largest display of exhibits in the history of the Association. I 
recommend that at all future conventions sufficient space for exhibi- 
‘tion purposes be obtained by the Association and furnished free to the 
exhibitors, and that a plan of such space, together with all informa- 
tion necessary, be sent to each associate member and published in the 
trade JOURNALS at least 4 months before the annual convention, 


welcomes the supply man and his exhibit by offering every induce 
ment to him to attend our conyention and join our Association. | 
think the active members of our Association recognize the obligations 
we are under to the associate members, particularly at the time of 
our annual conventions, and I think I am safe in saying that our 
annual conventions would not be successful without the presence of 
the supply men and their exhibits. Therefore, I hope that the active 
members will remember this by favoring the associate members of 
this Association in every way possible. 

I feel sure you will be proud of the 1908 Question Box, so ably 
edited by Mr. Samuel Kahn, of San Antonio. The interest taken in 
it by the members and the very complete manner in which it has 
been edited should be a source of much gratification to all. 

I want to urge upon the Nominating Committee the importance 0! 
care in selecting your officers and Executive Committee for the com 
ing year. The collecting of data relating to taxes should be but a 
step toward the collection of much additional information for the use 
of the Association. The selection of E] Paso for the meeting place 
this year will undoubtedly interest many companies in Western 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexica and Mexico, and with proper efforts 
large additions can be made to our membership during the coming 
year from this section. 

These and other important questions will be matters for your 
Executive Committee to consider during the year, and | recommend 
that you select those men who are willing to attend the meetings oI 
the Executive Committee and give some time to the work of the Asso 
ciation, and who are also willing to attend to legislative matters the 
coming winter. 

I recommend that the Secretary be given the authority, with the 
approval of the President, of appointing an Assistant Secretary who 
shall maintain an office of this Association in Dallas, who shall have 
charge of and be responsible for all records of the Association, and 
who shall work under the direction of the Secretary ; and that the 
Secretary shall pay to the Assistant Secretary such part or all of his 
salary as may be necessary to secure his services. 

I believe that the membership of our Association can be ver) 
materially increased, and that this can best be done by the present 
members, both active and associate, using every effort to get new 
members. The, active members can present to the various traveling 
men who call upon them the advantages of having the companies 
they represent become associate members, and the traveling men 
throughout this territory representing those companies that are asso 
ciate members can bring to the attention of the operating companies 
that are not members of the Association the advantage to them of be 
coming active members ; and I trust that all of the members will con 
stantly bear this matter in mind and during the coming year use 
every effort to increase the membership. 

I recommend that the Secretary be instructed to furnish to the ac- 
tive and associate members of the Association a certificate of member 
ship. This certificate should be given to those members who have 
paid their dues, the same to be signed by the President and Secretary, 
and I recommend that each member receiving this certificate of men: 
bership have it framed and hung up in his office. 

I recommend that the members of this Association, and particular!) 
the associate members, be requested to wear at all times the standard 
button of the Association which has been adopted by the Executive 
Committee, the design of which it is hoped will meet with the ap- 
proval of the members and remain the permanent badge of the Ass. 
ciation. 

It might not be uninteresting af this time to review briefly some «! 
the important recommendations made by the Past-Presidents of tlc 
Association, and to learn whether or not any of these recommend: 
tions have been carried out. 

President Strickland, at Denison, in 1905, recommended that a pe: 
manent office of the Association be established. The Committee a) 
pointed to act on the President’s address recommended, in addition |" 
a permanent office, a permanent Assistant Secretary. This recon 
mendation was carried out during the administration of Preside: | 
Phinney, who selected Dallas as the headquarters, but who was ve!) 
unfortunate, as he stated in his address at Galveston, in selecting me’! 
for the position who were later compelled to leave Dallas. At Ge 
veston another effort was made to have a permanent headquarters |"! 
the selection of Mr. E. B. Meginness, of Dallas, for Secretary, but !° 
also was compelled later onto moveaway. The Executive Committ: 
filled his place by the appointment of Mr. R. B. Stichter, of Dalla- 
and although Mr. Stichter served as Secretary during the Associatic 
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io definitely fix Dallas as the permanent headquarters of the Associa- 
iion and to de cide to pay the Secretary a salary. 

During the y ear 1907-1908 the Secretary has been extremely active 
in furthering the interests of the Association, by the collection of data 
referred to in another place and in keeping the members fully advised 
f the progress of the work of the Association. 

The Committee on Relations, appointed at Denison in 1905, appa- 
rently did nothing. This, I believe, is an important matter, and I 
recommend that another Committee on Relations be appointed with 
instructions to attempt to do something the coming year. The larger 
national Associations, representing the various interests that our 
\ssociation also represents, have very complete data on file in their 
Secretary's office, covering all questions of. interest to our business, 
and we should attempt to make some satisfactory arrangement with 
these national Associations, whereby our Association could, in case 
of necessity, have access to the data and records on file with the 
national Associations, and at the same time furnish them with any 
data our Association has. I recommend that 4 men be appointed, 1 
representing the electric light interests, 1 the gas interests, 1 the street 
railway interests, and one the telephone interests, with instructions to 
correspond with the Secretary of the National Association, with a 
view of making some arrangement of this kind. 

President Strickland also recommended the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Municipal Ownership, but, so far as our records show, this 
committee was never appointed, and if it was it never did anything. 
There is so much data at the present time on this subject that I sug- 
gest, in case any company confronted with this problem and desiring 
information should communicate with the Secretary, who can arrange 
to furnish it to them. ° 

President Phinney, at Galveston, in 1906, recommended the ap- 
pointment of a legislative committee to appear before the various 
committees of the Legislature and present facts and figures to its 
members. This committee was not appointed by the Association, but 
later in the year the Executive Committee met in Dallas and ap- 
pointed three chairmen of committees; one to represent the electric 
light, one the street railway, and one the gas interests of the Associa- 
tion, conferring on each chairman the power to appoint the balance 
of the committee These committees were very busy during the ses- 
sion of the Thirtieth Legislature, and their reports were made to the 
San Antonio meeting. The Legislature meets again if January, 1909, 
but Ido not consider it necessary for the Association to appoint a 
legislative committee, as this is a matter I think should be left to the 
Executive Committee. 

I desire to take this opportunity of expressing to the officers and 
members of the Executive Committee my appreciation of their co- 
operation with me in the work of the Association during the past 
year, and I desire particularly to call to the attention of the Associa- 
tion the very excellent work which has been done by your Secretary, 
and to express the hope that the next Secretary of the Associatien will 
continue the good work which has been started by the present Secre- 
tary. 

, VoTe OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, of Galveston, numerously seconded all 
over the hall, the thanks of the Association were tendered to the 
President for so thorough and practical an annual address. This 
iotion was put by the Secretary and was unanimously carried, 
eliciting from Mr. Edgar his thanks for the appreciation of his en- 
deavors. 

On motion of Mr. Kellogg a committee of five was appointed by the 


chair to act upon the recommendations contained in the President’s 
\ddress. 


A STATEMENT FROM THE SECRETARY. 

Secretary Stichter addressed the convention, saying: I would like 
‘o make a statement regarding that portion of the President’s Address 
‘1 which he refers to the collection of data with reference to taxes, 
‘ic. We have not received replies for the information asked from all 
vf the plants by any means. There will be plenty of blanks on the 
vesk here, and I would be pleased to have any of you who have not 
‘een supplied with them to help yourselves, and to forward them to 
‘ie Seeretary’s office as soon as you get home, and see that the in- 
'ormation called for is properly filled in. 


A TELEGRAM. 
The Secretary then read a telegram from Mr. J. F. Strickland, 
' resident of the Texas Traction Company, which Company is build- 
' ¢ an interurban railway from Dallas to Sherman, Tex., expressing 


tend. There being no further routine business before the convention, 
the President introduced Mr. C. H. Ladd, of Forth Worth, who, in 
the absence of Mr. Lowd (of the Stone & Webster Company), read 
the following paper by the latter : 


TRACK CONSTRUCTION. 


It is the intention of this article to deal briefly with *‘ Tee”’ rail 
construction in paved streets, this being the type of construction 
which the writer believes best for the operating companies from the 
standpoint of first cost and economy of operation. 

In many cities the type of rail is designated by ordinance, unfortu- 

nately in most cases specifying grooved rail. These ordinances were 
largely the result of a lack of attention and inexperience on the part 
of the railway companies in the early days of electric traction. 
Emerging from the days of the horse car to the heavier electric car, 
the railways were confronted with the problem of securing a rail 
suitable for the new conditions confronting them. The old ‘‘strap”’ 
rail, the light ‘‘ Tee”’ rail and light ‘‘ girder’ rail were all found in- 
adequate, it being impossible to maintain either a satisfactory rail or 
a well kept pavement. The manufacturers gave us the girder rail of 
greater height and weight, in various forms, and the grooved rail, 
also of greater weight. It is probable that the first good results in 
paved streets were obtained by the use of the girder and grooved rails, 
and this is the principal reason that so many cities demand the use of 
such rails to-day. 
With the increase in weight and height of the ‘‘Tee”’ rail occa- 
sioned by the needs of the steam railroads for heavier rail to meet the 
requirements of high speed and greater weights, there came an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that the ‘‘Tee” rail could be used in any 
kind of a paved street with excellent results, both in regard to car 
operation and maintenance of roadway. The ‘‘Tee"’ rail has many 
advantages over either the girder or grooved types, and no disadvan- 
tages that are known to the writer, and it is preferred for the follow- 
ing reasons : 


1. It is designed on better mechanical lines; there is no eccentric 
loading as in the case of the grooved rail. 

2. There is no excessive waste of metal when heavy traffic and 
large wheel flanges are to be considered. In many cities grooved 
rails weighing from 125 to 150 pounds per yard have been used, where 
an 80 or 90-pound ‘‘ Tee’ rail would have been sufficient. 

3. The flangeway is always ready for an increase in size of wheel 
flanges of the local cars, or for the interurban ear with the large 
flanges necessary for high-speed work. 

4. The ‘‘ Tee” rail is not as noisy. 

5. Car wheel maintenance is less. 

6. It has a longer life, particularly at the joint, which is the vital 
point of any rail. 

7. It is more easily handled, and high-priced shop curves are un- 
necessary. 


Considerable discussion has taken place on the question of the use 
of standard ‘‘ Tee” section instead of the high ‘‘ Tee”’ or ‘‘ Shanghai.” 
The standard section has the advantage of lower cost, being some 
$8 a ton less than the high ‘‘ Tee,’’ so that for the same money one 
can get a heavier rail by the use of the standard section. But with 
any character of paving the height of the rail should be considered 
first, and unless an excessively heavy standard rail is used, say from 
90 to 100 pounds per yard, which in most cases is unnecessary, the 
needed height can be obtained by using a lighter section of high 
‘*Tee”’ rail. A 7-inch ‘‘Tee” rail is recommended as giving the 
necessary height. The base of the rail can be well imbedded in the 
concrete, thus increasing the rigidity of the rail and preventing to a 
great extent the loosening of spikes and other fastenings. Even with 
the use of a 90 pound standard section, the necessary height to give 
the best results can hardly be obtained. 

It is admitted that the standard section is mechanically stronger 
and has more metal in the head, with consequently a slightly longer 
life ; but after considerable experience with many kinds of pavement, 
the writer believes that the 7-inch ‘‘ Tee” rail meets every require- 
ment. In this connection attention is called to the fact that the use 
of the 7-inch ‘* Tee” rail was recommended by the Committee on 
Rails at the 1907 conventi®n of the American Street and Interurban 
Railway Association. 

Both the ‘‘ tie construction ’’ and the “‘ stringer construction ’’ may 
be used with the concrete foundation, though the concrete stringer 
construction should not be used unless the sub-grade is well drained 





\s best wishes to the Association, and regretting his inability to at- 


and of good hard sand or gravel. The “ tie construction” is always 
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reliable, and will be considered in this article, time and space pre- 
venting a discussion of the ‘‘ Stringer.’’ 

Sub-grade.—The sub-grade should be well drained. This is very 
important, but in some places local conditions make it nearly impos- 
sible. The sub-grade should be well tamped or rolled; tile and 
gravel drains connecting to sewers or other outlets should be used 
when neceesary to improve drainage. 

Ties.—Ties should be of good, sound timber, untreated if com- 
pletely incased in concrets, spaced on 3 feet centers, using a ‘‘ brace- 
tie plate” on every third tie. This will do away with the use of the 
tie rod which is objectionable where brick or stone paving is used. 

Concrete.—Concrete should be made of -1 part of best quality Port- 
land cement, 4 parts of clean, sharp sand, and 7 parts of clean gravel 
or crushed stone, and should be allowed to set at least 7 days. If, on 
account of operating conditions, it is necessary to use the track 
sooner, and this condition ‘is frequently met with, see that the track 
is solidly blocked up and double the proportion of cement. Don’t 
hurry operation over fresh concrete if it can be avoided. Many a 
track has been ruined by too early use. The concrete should not be 
less than 6 inches in depth under the ties, and should extend around 
and above the ties, completely incasing them and the base of rail. 
Carry the concrete as high as the paving brick or block will permit, 
leaving 4 to $ of an inch for cushion. A 2-inch cushion, commonly 
used, is unnecessary, and the space had better be occupied by con- 
crete. Put the concrete in place as wet as it can be handled without 
losing the cement by washing away. It will flush better around the 
ties and rail and will produce the best results. Tamping concrete 
under the ties and rail is an uncertain problem depending too much 
on the human element. 

Rails.— Rails should be 60 feet in length; these cost $2 more per 
ton than the 30 feet lengths, but this is offset by the saving in num- 
ber of joints and bonds. Even if the difference in price was much 
greater, the immense advantage of elimination of one-half the joints 
and bonds, which spell trouble with a big T, fully warrants the in- 
creased cost of the 60 feet rail over the 30 feet. 

The weight of rail should be governed by the traffic, and it is im- 
portant to consider the team traffic as well as the car operation and 
weights. Heavy trucking will affect the condition of the rail toa 
great extent, and a heavier rail is necessary in streets where the team 
traffic is considerable than in a street where the car service and 
weights are the same, but where there is little teaming. Of course, 
it is very difficult to determine what the future car operation or team 
travel may be in many cases, but as a general proposition, the ex- 
perienced manager can judge what the travel is likely to be for many 
years tocome. For residential streets, or other streets where light 
travel can be reasonably expected, a 70-pound, 7-inch ‘‘ Tee”’ rail is 
suitable. In streets where travel of all classes is heavy, or likely to 
be in a short time, the 80-pound, 7-inch ‘‘Tee”’ rail should be used. 
Where extreme conditions of car and team traffic prevail, as in the 
business centers of large cities, it would be advisable to use a 95- 
pound, 7-inch *‘ Tee ”’ rail. 

Joints and Bonds.—This is the vital part of the track, and it must 
be remembered that the life of the rail is governed by the life of the 
joint. Likewise, the condition of the joint is responsible to a great 

extent for the condition of the bond. It is extremely difficult to 
maintain any kind of a bond ata loose joint. The angle bar is not 
much better than the ancient fish-plate, and in every case a ‘‘ con- 
tinuous” joint should be used in preference to the angle bar, which 
is so much in evidence on bad joints. There are several types of 
soldered and compressed terminal bonds which may be used with 
good results, though local conditions must be considered in connec- 
tion with the selection of bonds. Conditions of soil and climate have 
rendered the use of soldered bonds impracticable in a few instances. 
A concealed bond applied to the web of the rail, under the joint plate, 
gives general satisfaction, and is not easily stolen. 

Special Work.—For any kind of traffic the ‘“‘ hardened center” 
work, which is made by several reliable concerns, is the best and 
.most economical in the end. ‘ Built-up” or ‘‘ home-made ”’ special 
work is only temporary construction at the best. 

Bolts and Spikes.—One-inch bolts of the best quality, and spikes 
?, by 5 inches, also of good material, should be used with all weights 
of rail recommended. 

Paving.—A good, vitrified brick or paving block makes a most 
satisfactory form of pavement, especially in the south and south- 
western country. If asphalt or bitulithic pavement is used, do not 
under any circumstances permit the asphalt or bitulithic to be laid 





will not only permit the tightening of a joint-bolt or the renewal of 
bond without disturbing the adjoining pavement, but will also mak. 
a more durable job. The use of the special or ‘‘ nosed”’ brick is u 
necessary and rather unsatisfactory. The regular brick laid as show), 
in the cross-section of ‘‘Tee’’ rail construction will give far bette: 
results. 








This construction has been used with great success in Milwaukee 
and other cities. A rich cement grout makes the most satisfactory 
filler for brick or stone pavement. 
Cost.—The cost of track with this form of construction, the paving 
requirements being 8 feet in width, will run from $5.25 to $6.75 per 
lineal foot of single track, varying with the cost of materials, weig!t 
rail, wages and character of labor, and local conditions on each job 
There are a few cities having a good sandy soil, where excellent re 
sults have been obtained in brick paved streets without the use of co 
crete foundation. This is very satisfactory in residential streets, but 
is not advisable in the important business thoroughfares. 
Discussion. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Cooper, of Galveston ; Mr. Ladd, 
of Fort Worth ; Mr. Kellogg, of El] Paso; Mr. Edgar, of Fort Worth, 
and Mr. Brown, of San Antonio. 
The Secretary then read a telegram from Mr. C. B. Roulett, of 
Dallas, expressing his regret at being unable to attend the conven 
tion. 
On motion of the Secretary a committee of three was ordered ap- 
pointed by the Chair to express the thanks of the Association for the 
courtesies extended to the organization while in El Paso. 
In closing the discussion on the paper on ‘‘ Track Construction,” 
a motion by Mr. Cooper that the Chair appoint a committee, to con- 
sist of whatever number he saw fit, to take up the matter of standardi 
zation of the high Tee-rail, and frame a communication to be pre- 
sented to the National organization at its meeting in October, in re- 
gard to the desirability of having a standard high Tee-rail, was 
adopted. 

the Chair then announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : 

APPOINTING THREE COMMITTEES. 


Nominating Committee.—Messrs. Fred. M. Lege, Frank Duffy, Thos. 
Cook, Samuel Kahn, W. B. Head. 

Committee on President’s Address.—Messrs. C. W. Kellogg, J. A. 
Myler, E. L. Wells, A. E. Judge, W. F. Altfather. 


Committee on Thanks.—Messrs. H. M. Moore, J. B. Conant, Win. 
Chaffin. 


The President introduced Mr. J. A. Myler, Jr., who read his paper 
on 


THE PROVING AND TESTING OF GAS METEBS. 


Gas meters are not an evolution; they were invented to fill a 
definite place. The meters in use to-day are the same instruments «\s 
first produced, with but very slight changes in construction, non, 
however, in the basic principles, and everywhere gas is known t/ie 
same type of meter is used. 

It seems strange that an instrument, which is so well regard: 
amongst scientific men and those who understand it, should be 0 
villified and abused by some consumers. And this, in the face of te 
fact that, in every case where the records of a meter have been used 
as evidence in law, it has been unqualifiedly upheld. One reaso, 
however, which occurs to me is that, with regular meters (called 50 
to distinguish them from prepayment or slot meters), it is impossi! |e 
to exercise any control over the amount of gas used, and few co:'- 
sumers will take the trouble to learn how to read a meter so that they 
can determine where the gas is going. 





against the rail. Use a brick or stone liner against the rail. This 
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that the advantages and conveniences of gas would not now. be so 
distributed. From the time Mr. Wm. Murdock began to give his at- 
tention to the gas business, about 1790, before which, although gas 
had been known, nothing had been done to make the product a com- 
mercial possibly, the want of a proper instrument for measuring gas 
was felt. Not until the year 1814, however, was any very determined 
attempt made to use gas toany extent. In this year the allied powers 
met in London to celebrate the overthrow of Napoleon, and many, 
for the first time, saw gas in use in St. James Park. They, upon re- 
returning to their own countries, spoke so highly of the magnificent 
light produced, started a boom in the business, which has endured to 
this day. Still the meter had not arrived, and great trouble and 
hardship were caused, sometimes to the companies, sometimes to the 
consumers. Working on a flat rate for burners, the price necessarily 
was high and unsatisfactory, preventing the extension of the industry. 
The flat rate, then as now, afforded the means of so much fraud that 
the companies were obliged to leave an ample margin to cover the 
contingencies of dishonest and careless use. Therefore, I say the 
meter is not an evolution. You all know that gas could never have 
been sold at the prices which rule to-day unless each consumer paid 
for the amount used. 

The introduction and use of meters, of course, made necessary the 
introduction of means of testing and proving their accuracy. This 
was a comparatively simple matter, though, and quickly followed, 
and, as time and experience demanded, methods were elaborated and 
improved until now we can feel sure that, if the proper tests are 
made, our meters are registering the actual amount passing through 
them. Gas meters, however, are not perpetual motion machines and 
do get out of order, usually in a great disadvantage and loss to the 
company. 

Meters are proved, as are other measuring devices, by passing 
through them a known volume of gas or air, and comparing the 
registration of the index of the meter with the known volume passed 
through the meter. The unit of measure is a cubic foot, or the 
volume of 6.2231 pounds of distilled water at the temperature of 62° 
F. and 30 inches barometric pressure. 

A meter prover consists of a tank, the capacity of which has been 
accurately determined and marked upon a scale secured to the tank. 
This tank works up and down in another tank filled with water, the 
water acting as a seal to prevent escape or leakage. It is equipped 
with inlet and outlet pipes and valves and suitable counterbalance 
weights to maintain the weight of the holder constant, regardless of 
how much or how little the holder tank is immersed in the water, 
thus insuring a constant pressure on the air or gas contained in the 
holder. 

Before going further into the rules and methods to be used, I would 
like to say that the smaller companies who erroneously feel that they 
cannot afford to purchase a prover are making a mistake. It would 
prove one of the best investment ever made. The proving and test- 
ing of meters can, and should, be considered under two heads, as 
follows : 


Proving is the proper adjustment of meters in order to secure for 
them a correct registration. 

Testing covers all classes of tests which should be made on meters 
brought in from service, both of which are fully covered in the rules 
which follow : 


Meters to be Tested.—1. New meters should be tested as needed, 
keeping about 2 weeks’ supply tested up; this also refers to repaired 
meters. 

2. Service meters should be tested immediately after removal. 

3. Meters in stock over 30 days since testing should be re-tested be- 
fore setting. 

4. No meter is to remain in service more than 3 years without be- 
ing tested ; 60-light and larger to be changed and tested annually. 

Testing.—All meters brought in from service are to be subjected to 
two secondary tests, after the regular test for accuracy of registra- 
tion; provided, latter test shows that error is over 4 per cent. 

1. The first test is the regular one on the prover. When tests are 
made with the cover on the meter, they should be for not less than 2 
revolutions of the test hand; when the cover is off, satisfactory tests 
can be made on 1 revolution of the test hand by stopping the meter 
with the tangent arm in exactly the same position as at start of test. 

Meters not over 2 per cent. fast or 2 per cent. slow, shall be consid- 
ered correct, if the secondary tests, 2 and 3, give no indication of in- 
‘ernal derangement. 

2. Test each meter with gas, to see that it registers on very small 





consumption, using a flame not larger than a dime. This is for the 
purpose of detecting the existence of holes in the diaphragm, or a 
leak past the valves. 

No note should be taken of the accuracy of the meter in this test, 
but just see that the test hand moves for at least one complete revolu- 
tion of the tangent arm. Control flame by cock on meter outlet. The 


test should be continued until the proving or small hand of the meter 
shows the following motion : 


3-light, 4 of circumference of proving hand. 

5-light, i se “6 sé 
10-light, +5 “ oe “ 
20-light, ;'; a 7 : 
30-light, +'5 - np ¥ 
40-light, +'; 4 me " 
45-light, +'5 a . re 
60-light, ,', " = ~ 
100-light, 5; 2 v x 
150-light, } = = <4 
200-light, 4 ‘“ me : 
300-light, 4 es se 


These fractions give in each case at least 1 revolution of the tangent 
arm. 

3. Then the test for sticking or irregularity of flow, by turning gas 
on stronger until the flame shows small horns. The best way to make 
this test is to have burners enough connected up to work the meter to 
its capacity ; but a single jet will usually suffice to show any internal 
stiffness. 

Local Adjusting.— Meters with errors of more than 2 per cent. fast 
or 2 per cent. slow, but not over 4 per cent. wrong (unless from the 
maker or repair shop when seen below), should be locally adjusted, 
provided the secondary tests 2 and 3 indicate that they are otherwise 
in good order. 

In making these local adjustments, the meter should be made to 
register as nearly correct as practicable, and not simply brought 
within the ordinary limits of 2 per cent. fast and 2 per cent. slow. 

Meters received from the makers or from the repair shop with errors 
exceeding 4 per cent. to be subjected to the secondary test 2 and 3, and 
if they seem all right, may be locally adjusted for an error not ex- 
ceeding 6 per cent. If the error does not exceed 4 per cent. they may 
be readjusted without the secondary tests. When new meters and 
meters from the repair shop test incorrect, beyond the limits of 2 per 
cent. fast and 2 per cent. slow, as given above, a report should be sent 
to the office, giving the date of receipt, the maker’s numbers of these 
meters, and the total number of meters in the shipment, with a re- 
quest for instructions. 

Meters to be tested should be allowed to remain in the room with the 
meter prover for at least 2 hours previous to proving, so as to come to 
the temperature of the room. For the same reason, always pass a few 
feet of the air or gas through the meter before beginning the regular 
test. See that the temperature of the water in the prover is the same 
as that of the air in the room, and keep it so during the operation of 
the testing. A separate thermometer should be used for taking the 
temperature of the water in the prover, as the evaporation of the water 
dripping from the wet thermometer will depress the mercury several 
degrees below the true temperature of the air. Convenient arrange- 
ments should be made for changing the temperature of the water, and 
care should be taken that the rules in relation to temperature are 
strictly observed. A variation of 5° makes about 1 per cent. variation 
in the registration of the meter, 

In making a test, first make sure that the connections to the prover 
are perfectly tight, then allow a cubic foot or more of air to pass 
through the meter, stopping with the pointer of the test dial exactly 
at a division point; then carefully adjust the pointer on holder to 
zero ; turn on the air or gas to the meter, and make one or more com- 
plete revolutions of the pointer on dial, stopping precisely at the 
point started from. The error corresponding to the reading of the 
prover scale can then be taken from the table. ‘This table accom- 
panies and is a part of this paper. It should be glued to a piece of 
cardboard, framed and hung near the prover for ready reference. 

A meter test card should be tied to every meter as soon as it comes 
into the shop, the date dfid index being entered on the card, with a 
check mark in the proper place to show whether the meter is a new 
one, a repaired one, or one just removed from use. A form for this 
card alsoaccompanies this paper. This card should stay on the meter 
until the latter leaves the shop, either to be set or to go to the repair 
shop. When the meter thus leaves, the date should be entered in the 
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proper place and the card turned into the office. Each test should be 
dated, and all tests (except those made during the course of adjust- 
ment) should be recorded on the card, including tests of new and re- 
paired meters, and the test made necessary before setting, on account 
of the meter being in stock over 30 days since previous test. When 
the meter is readjusted the date of the adjustment should be entered 
in the place provided. Check marks should be made in the proper 
places, to show where meters leak, do not register, etc. 

This slip will show at a glance whether the meters are being tested 
promptly when received ; whether they are retested before setting, in 
cases where they have been in stock over 30 days since previous test ; 
whether the meters with errors inside of 4 per cent. are readjusted 
before setting, whether meters with errors of more than 4 per cent. 
are sent to the shop; whether temperatures of air and water are being 
kept together, and as one of these cards is turned in for every ‘‘ set 
card,” it forms a handy check in case the ‘‘ set card ’’ should be mis- 
laid. 

It is important that all consumers’ meters not in use should be care- 


prevent the drying out of the diaphragms, due to evaporation. These 
caps should remain on when the meters are shipped to the repair 
shop. Every consumer’s meter when set should be carefu'ly sup- 
ported in position by a bracket or shelf, and should in no case be al- 
lowed to hang on the connections. 

Meters should be badged at once when purchased, and their identity 
established by recording them in the meter record. All meters-should 
be badged before the voucher is approved, and the company’s number 
should be entered upon the vouchers before it is returned. 





Percentage of Error Table. 


























4 Feet. 4 Feet. 5 Feet. 5 Feet- 
Reading Amount |} Reading | Amount || Reading Amount || Reading Amount 
of Scale of of Scale of of Scale of of Scale of 
on Prover, Error, || on Prover Error ||0 Provey Erron ||on Proven Erron 

Feet. | PerCent,) Feet. | PerCent Feet, | PerCent Feet. | PerCent 
3.60 x11.11 17 * 4.08 4.50 x11.11 07 * 1.38 
61 x10.81 18 | *° 4.31 51 x10.86 -08 * 1.57 
62 x10.50 .19 * 4.54 52 x10.62 .09 * 1.77 
.63 x10.20 J * 4.76 53 x10.3d 5.10 * 1.96 
64 x 9.89 4.21 * 4.99 54 x10.13 -11 * 2.15 
-65 x 9.59 22 * 6.21 55 x 9.89 -12 * 2,34 
66 x 9.29 23 * 6.44 .56 x 9.65 13 : 2.53 
67 x 9.00 24 * 5.66 57 x 9.41° 14 * 2.72 
68 x 8.70 25 * 5.88 58 x 9.17 15 * 2.91 
.69 x 8.41 26 * 6.10 .59 x 8.93 -16 * 3-10 
3.70 x 8.11 27 * 6.32 4.60 x 8.70 17 3.29 
-71_ x 7.82 28 * 6.54 61 x 8.46 18 * 3.47 
«72 x 7.53 .29 * 6.76 62 x 8.23 19 . 3.66 
73 x 7.24 4.30 * 6.98 63 x 7.99 5.20 3.85 
14 x 6.95 31 * 7.20 64 x 7:76 21 * 4.03 
75 | x 6.67 32 * 7.41 65 x 7.53 +22 * 4,21 
.76 x 6.38 -33 ° 7.62 .66 x 7.30. +23 * 4.40 
77 x 6.10 .34 * 7.83 67 x 7.07 +24 * 4.58 
-78 x 5.82 -35 * 8.04 68 x 6.84 25 * 4.76 
.79 x 5.54 -36 * 8.26 69 x 6.61 -26 * 4.94 
3.80 x 5.26 .37 * 8.47 4.70 x 6.38 .27 ° 5.12 
$1- x 4.99 38° 1 * 8.65 71 x 6.16 -28 * 5.30 
82 x 4.71 “39 * 8.89 72 x 5.93 -29 * 5.48 
83 x 4.44 4.40 * 9.09 13 x 5.71 5.30 * 5.66 
84 x 4.17 14 x 5.49 31 ; 5-84 
85 x. 3.90 75 x 5.26 -32 - 6.02 
86 x 3.63 76 x 5.04 -33 : 6.19 
87 x 3.36 77 x 4.82 .34 * 6.37 
88 x 3.09 .78 x 4.60 35 * 6.54 
89 x 2.82 ‘79 x 4.38 .36 * 6.72 
3.90 x 2:56 4.80 x 4.17 37 * 6.89 
91 x 2.30 81 x 3.95 +38 5s 2:06 
92 x 2.04 82 x 3.73 -39 * 7.24 
93 x 1.78 83 x 3.52 5.40 ° 7.41 
94 x 152 84 x 3.31 41 5 7.58 
695 x 1.26 85 x 3.09 42 ° 1-35 
-96 x 1.01 .86 x 2.88 43 - 7.92 
97 x. .75 87 x 2.67 44 . 8.09 
98 x .50 88 x 2.46 45 * 8.26 
+99 x .25 89 x 2.25 -46 “ 8.42 
4.00, Nil. 4.90 x 2.04 47 * 8.59 
01 $25 91 x 1.83 48 * 8.76 
03 .. 50 ‘92 | x 1.65 49 | * 8.93 
= s a4 93 x 1.42 5.50 * 9.09 
2 ° 99 94 x 1.21 51 * 9.26 
05 * 1.23 95 x 1.01 -52 , =es 
oy “ 1.48 .96 x 0.81 -53 8 9.59 
= md 1.72 97 x 0.60 -54 s 9.75 
ys * 1.96 98 x 0.40 55 Sane 
219 5. 220 99 x 0.20 56 £10.07 
+] . oad 5.00 Nil. 57 $10.23 
‘i 2.67 01 * 0.20 58 10.39 
-12 5 2.91 “02 * 0.40 59 £10.55 
13 : 3.14 03 * 0.60 5.60 $10.71 
oh oe 04 * 0.79 61 £10.87 
1 3.61 05 * 0.99 62 11.03 
16 * 3.85 .06 * 1.19 63 *11.19 





























How to Use the Table and Figure Percentage of Error, X Signifies Fast. %* Signifies 
Slow. 


if the scale on prover shows that 2.05 cubic feet have been used in the test. the meter is 
05 + 2.05 = 0244, or 2.41 per cent, slow. 


If the scale or prover shows that only 1.9% cubic feet have been used in the test, or, in 
other words that 1.9 cubic feet have been required to make the meter register 2 cubic 
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In the case of a condemned meter, or one otherwise destroyed, the 
gas company’s number should never be used again for another meter 
It needs no argument to show that the identification of the meters 
cannot properly be established and maintained unless each number 
applies to one meter only. 

In shipping meters to the repair shop, a list should be sent, made 
out on the proper blank, giving a description of each meter, with the 
reason for sending and the reading of the index. 

In conclusion, I would like to call particular attention to the im- 
portance and necessity for the immediate protection of a meter re- 
moved from service by having corks or caps on the tube screws. The 
object of this is to maintain the natural condition of the meter from 
any influence of the outside air conditions; the closing of the tubes 
prevents any change of air through the meter after removal from 
service. The air on coming into the meter after the meter has been 
in use will cause a very great change in its actual recording in 
respect to correct registration. 

The valves may havea certain amount of condensation in them, 
which, as long as the gas remains in the meter, will not affect the 
meter; but if the atmosphere should strike this condensation it will 
very often produce a chemical change, causing the condensation to 
harden, thereby causing the valves to drag, which results make a 
very material change in the proving and registering of the meter. 
Often the diaphragm and valves contain by-products of the gas that 
has been passing through the meter. As long as this gas remains in 
the meter the diaphragm will probably be in good shape, be flexible 
and hold a fairly accurate register with respect to the original 
capacity at the time the meter was proved. The atmosphere striking 
this leather on diaphragm will very often have as similar an effect 
as the atmosphere has on the condition of the valves, only in a 
slightly different manner. It is quite often found that the diaphragm, 
after having been in service, is thoroughly saturated with the light 
volatile oils deposited by the ‘gas, but the minute the atmosphere 
strikes this diaphragm the oil will disappear, and in a very short 
time the leather will dry up, and, in a great many cases, harden and 
become stiff, which condition, as you can easily recognize, will very 
largely affect the proving of the meter. 

At the suggestion of the President the discussion was participated 
in by the electric men as well as those representing the gas companies. 
The discussion covered the ground thoroughly, and many exchanges 
of experience in regard to meters, their care and attention, and the 
best way to number and record them,were given. It was participated 
in by Messrs. Moore, Judge, Myler, Cooper, Conant, Davis, Duffy, 
Stichter and Prof, Scott. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Secretary stated that at the Executive Committee meeting of 
March 4, 1908, resolution was passed recommending to the Associa- 
tion that, in Article 7, paragraph 2, of the by-laws, the words: ‘‘ Two 
of whom shall be elected by the Association at each annual meeting 
to serve 2 years, and two of whom shall retire each year, provided, 
however, that as to the four active members elected for the year 1905, 
two of said members shall be elected for 1 year and two for 2 years,”’ 
be stricken out. On motion of Mr. H. M. Moore, the by-laws were so 
amended. Adjourned to 2:30 P.M. 





feet, then the meter is .05 + 1.95 = .0255, or 2.55 percent. fast. 
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s (To be Continued.) 
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Some General Notes on Artificial Illumination ' 


— 


By Norton H. Humpureys, F.C.S. 


It has been my practice for the last 25 years or more to take a stroll 
once or twice a year round the principal streets and districts in the 

est end of London after dark, under the impression that some of the 
best examples of the latest applications of artificial lighting may be 
seen there, and to make observations from the point of view that 
might be expected to be held by a lighting or illuminating engineer. 
Such an individual may be supposed to look for a maximum of 
etliciency at a minimum of cost. He would wish to avoid waste in 
every form on the one hand, and to secure a satisfactory degree of 
efliciency on the other. In the course of the period above named 
there has been, according to the opinion of the man in the street, a 
great ‘‘improvement.” He will tell you that the shops and the 
streets are ‘‘ better”’ lit than they used to be, which simply means 
that there are more light centers and higher candle power, but not 
necessarily that there is any advance from my point of view. I say 
that the lighting is worse, in the sense that there is more waste, more 
unequal diffusion, and less consideration for the few elementary 
principles that we know to be necessary for efficient lighting. In my 
notes I refer to the light center or sourve as ‘‘ the light,’’ and to the 
objects to be lighted as ‘‘ the object,’’ and it will be convenient to re- 
tain these terms. We must also remember, in connection with this 
subject, the primary purpose for which the light is provided. A 
street lamp is intended to act as a guide and a help to passengers, a 
lamp in a shop window to show off goods, and so on. 

We are not at present interested in the description of light, but 
only with its candle power. It may be electric, arc or glow, gas, in- 
candescent or open flame, petroleum, or any medium in actual use. 
But we must avoid the mistake of figuring upon candle power as be- 
ing equivalent to money value. The actual cost, even with the same 
medium, does not vary pro rata. For various reasons that do not 
now concern us, the cost of a 200-candle power light is not necessarily 
twice that of a 100-candle power. Nor has the practical value or 
benefit derived by the user anything more than a very indirect con- 
nection with candle power. It is affected by the*color, the shape, 
the area, and the diffusive power, and especially by the extent of the 
spherical area covered by the light. The burner and the branch or 
other support must necessarily block out a part of the lighting effect, 
and the extent and position of the part so stopped will exercise an 
important effect on the value of the light. A light is also consider- 
ably influeneed by the nature, and especially by the color, of its sur- 
roundings. In the case of a light of equal candle power, very differ- 
ent effects are produced (1) when it is placed in a window stocked 
with white goods ; (2) amidst a pile of black goods; (3) surrounded 
by brilliantly polished articles, such as jewelry, etc. 

In primitive days, from an illuminating standpoint, there was no 
idea of anything like a broad, general effect, but the candle was 
placed as closely as circumstances would permit to the work or the 
object. The remainder of the compartment might be in comparative 
darkness, Even ina shop the lights were confined to the counter. 
This kind of lighting is now replaced by a more or less equable light- 
ing of the whole area of the room, building, or street; but it is re- 
markable how deeply rooted old ideas and customs seem to be, and 
how they retain a hold long after the cause which originated them 
has disappeared. Even in modern designs there is a tendency to re- 
tain the candle holder or the oil reservoir in the pattern, and the 
Same appears to be the case with regard to the custom of placing the 
candle or the lamp close at one’s elbow. So long as we are only deal- 
ny with lights of less than 10-candle power there is no objection to 
placing the light close to the object, but when we use lights that are 
Valued in hundreds or even thousands of candle power several new 
conditions come in. 

’robably the first impression that strikes the thoughtful observer is 

waste of light, as represented by powerful lights hanging so low 
tlmost to swing in one’s face, or placed within a yard of the object. 
eems hackneyed to say that the eye should rest upon the object 
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4! | not on the light; but in practice the lights seem to push forward 
= » the front place. They are located obtrusively on the fronts of 
’ \dings, in front of the object, and in other positions where they are 


nd to be looked at, and where they exercise no useful effect. Why 
a adesman should imagine that the public will have a better opinion 
0! 8 Wares or resort more frequently to his establishment because he 
ins their eyesight and offends their innate sense of the fitness of 
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things by the extravagant and senseless use of light, is not very ob- 
vious. Yet there appears to be a widespread impression that moths 
are not the only things that are attracted by a dazzling light. 

There are other considerations even more important than the waste 
of light and of money. I am glad to see that some attention is being 
directed to the relation of artificial light to the human eyesight. 
Many people are engaged for half their working time or more, under 
artificial conditions of lighting, and all are concerned in the matter to 
an important degree. The way in which 1,000 to 2,000-candle power 
lights are used, to say the least, displays very great confidence in the 
power of the eye to adjust itself to very wide variations. But the eye 
must be subject to limitations, just likethe other senses. The ear, for 
example, can recognize only a limited number of octaves, as regards 
sound, and the eye also has its high and its low limit, with no sharp 
line of demarcation. Suppose we are seeking to note the details of a 
large poster or the details of a building by the aid of a variable light, 
such as that afforded by one carried on a motor car and approaching 
ata slow rate. At first the light is at such a distance that we can- 
not see anything. As it approaches nearer and nearer, the details 
sought for become gradually more and more distinct, until at last 
there is sufficient light to render the observation easy and comfort- 
able. Assuming the intensity of the light to continue increasing be- 
yond this point, a stage is reached when, to use the common expres: 
sion, it becomes dazzling or blinding. 

And if we allow our investigations of the public lighting to extend 
over some hours, we find by unpleasant experience that a long con- 
tinued, glaring light is not beneficial to the eyesight. The power of 
the eve to adjust itself to the lighting surroundings covers consider- 
able limits, between the point when we say that it is too dark to see, 
and that the light is too bright. But is it safe to assume that any 
dangerous or prejudicial overtaxing of this power will at once be 
evidenced by fatigue or other physical discomfort ? It does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that continued or frequent contact with un- 
necessarily high power lights must tend to weaken or depress the 
powers of vision. The importance of this is evident when we remem- 
ber that the majority of workers depend upon eyesight as an in- 
dispensable assistant to their daily work, and would be helpless 
without it, 

A rule that was accepted and followed in practice for many years 
was that a safe, sufficient and comfortable illumination is afforded by 
the candle foot, a light equivalent to that afforded by one standard 
candle placed at a distance of one foot from the object. The value of 
this degree of light can be shown on an ordinary photometer, which 
can readily be made to show one, two or more candle feet upon the 
screen. One or two candle feet power does not strain or fatigue the 
eye, but when we get up to 10 or more candle feet the eye is fatigued. 
Following the rule of the candle foot I have, in the course of several 
years, carried out several installations of lighting that were accepted 
and pronounced satisfactory. According to the laws of inverse 
squares, the distance between the light and object to secure the candle 
foot should be as follows : 


Candle Power. Feet Candle Power. Feet. 
PE ss +s che te 45 Mite anes 10 
SAU sc icscss came 314 OG vseis ied 9 

BC i vic vat ecay 22 a eee 7 
ae eee 17 ne eee ee ae 6 
DR sks tev ene 14 ias Vaowewss 54 
BIOs évviea tees 12 WO iis ¢ stv é sie 4} 


Before proceeding to notice conclusions that this table naturaily 
suggests, it will be desirable to glance at one or two other details. 
The question of angle with the line of sight is quite as important, if 
not more so, than that of distance. The line of sight is a straight 
line drawn from the eye of the observer to the object, and obviously 
may cover any point of the circle or sphere to which the eye can be 
directed. While walking or sitting in a natural position the line of 
sight tends to keep in the vicinity of a horizontal direction, and the 
horizontal may be called the natural line of sight. If we consider 
daylight, of the actual reality of which the illuminating engineer 
can produce but a more or less imperfect imitation, we find that the 
lighting angle is large. The protection affurded by the projecting 
eyebrow is an indication of the fact that the lighting angle should be 
not far short of 90°. But offr practical observations carry the impres- 
sion that the question of lighting angle is neglected as much as that 
of distance, and frequently it is much to small. 

As a matter of general experience and difficulty of adopting the 
powers of vision to suit either a dazzling or a dim light is greatly in- 
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creased if there is also a small lighting angle. So far we have been | 
considering properties inherent to the light itself, but the object and | 
its surroundings have an important effect. We have to consider the | 
effects of color and of reflecting power, and this is especially import- | 
ant as regards the antipodes, the opposite sides of the light. We sit 
at a table to write or to read with a light, say, 4 feet above, and pro- 
vided with no downward reflector. Under these circumstances the 
lighting effect will be influenced by the character of the ceiling, | 
whether the usual white plaster or wood of various kinds. The color 
of the walls and furniture also figure in the matter, but not to such 
an extent as the ceiling. In the street, note the different effect of the 
street lamps; (a) in the vicinity of a clean white stone building, and 
(b) where there are trees or open space behind them. If we can find 

white goods shop, a jeweller’s, and a boot shop, each lighted by an 
equal or nearly equal candle power, we can notice the different effect 
in each case. 

But it would appear that, as a rule, the lighting arrangments are 
decided in a haphazard sort of way, without any reference to the 
three important considerations—distance, angle and environment — as 
above noticed. There is a story told of a nigger who went intoa 
shop and ordered a pair of boots. When asked to allow the measure 
of his foot to be taken, he replied to the effect that he did not trouble 
about that, but would like them as large as possible for the price. 
Many things are purchased, however, on identical lines, light amongst 
the number. The power, position and number of the lights are oftener 
a matter of mere selection from designs in an illustrated list than of 
a competent estimate or scheme for producing a predetermined effect. 

The power of each light center should be limited according to the 
height of the room or apartment as determining the distance between 
the light and the object ; and in rooms with white ceilings a satisfac- 
tory result is usnally produced when they are situated at about two- 
thirds of the distance between the floor and the ceiling. To give an 
example, in a room 12 feet high, the lights should be 8 or 9 feet from 
the floor, and should not exceed 40 to 50-candle power. In most cases 
it will be found that the light must be not more than 10 feet from the 
object, and, therefore, it is not too much to say that lights of less 
than 200-candle power are sufficient for all ordinary purposes, and, 
indeed, for anything short of what is known in America as mast- 
lighting. But I would suggest that the limitations as to the distance, 
the angle and the surroundings are affected by the candle power, and 
that in regard to any particular-degree, whether 50, 100, 200 or 500- 
candle, there are special conditions suited to each. 

A consideration of the distance table above quoted seems to show 
that there is a tendency towards lights of higher power than are actu- 
ally necessary, and this leads up to the question of the most appropri- 
ate size for the light unit. Until within comparatively recent times 
this was almost a matter of Hobson’s choice. It was not a question 
of what size was wanted, but of what size could be had. For some 
reason or other not connected in any way with illumination, the 
5-candle feet per hour gas burner acquired a leading position, and at 
one time represented more than half of the total consumption of gas. 
The same thing oocurred with the 16-candle power, electric glow- 
lamp. But it is now possible to get a range of almost anything be- 
tween 5 and 200 candles, so there is no longer any excuse for a slavish 

imitation or preference for any one special size. An important feat- 
ure to be considered is the area occupied by the light. In theory we 
assyme the light to emanate from one point, but in practice the light 
always has an appreciable area. All other things being equal it is 
preferable that the area should be large. Given an equal photometri- 
cal value, a light of, say, 4 square inches in area is preferable to one 
the size of a pea. Thesmaller area gives sharp shadows and a greater 
intensity per unit of area. Shadows are always objectionable, and 
the object of skilful lighting is to neutralize them, or, at any rate, to 
tone them down. The larger the light area the less sharp will be the 
shadows, and, therefore, the less noticeable. And since the eye ob- 
jects to violent contrasts, the lower the intensity the more satisfac- 
tory the effect. This is the reason why translucent or ‘‘ opal ” globes 
are preferred for lights of small area but high intensity. In place of 
a dazzling point of light, we get a luminous globe of several inches in 
diameter. There is a large loss of photometrical value, perhaps two- 
thirds. But the light is pronounced to be better than before. 

We can considerably alter the effect of objectionable features by 


| 


useful direction. A reflector is an opaque shade that need not neces 
sarily be above the light. We can find plenty of examples of globes 
and shades. A white opal shade above the light is very generally 
used ; but, as is the case with the other fittings, the shape appears to 
be a matter of fanciful selection rather than of predetermined effect 
Some recent researches seem to show that the angle of the shade, as 
compared with the line of vision, might well be a matter of careful 
investigation and experiment. The same applies to reflectors, th: 


|most familiar examples of which are the cardboard shades placed 


over billiard lights or the desks in a bank or counting house. One of 
the most interesting examples of reflectors is the footlights at a theater, 
where they not only direct the light to the object, but conceal the 
light center. It is by following these lines that the best lighting 
effects are produced. The concealment of the light is only practica. 
ble in particular cases, but much can be done in this direction by 
keeping the light as far as possible out of the prevalent lines of vision, 
and by the use of globes and reflectors. 








Is Electric Light Injurious to the Eyes? 


<< ——_ 


In ‘‘The Illuminating Engineer ’’ for the current month one of the 
leading editorial articles is directed to a discussion on the topic named 
in the heading. It is noted that: 


The relation of artificial illumination to the increase in defective 
vision is a matter which is attracting more and more attention, espec 
ially on the part of those responsible for the lighting of schools. The 
school naturally affords a ready opportunity for the testing of eyes 
for visual defects, which accounts for the particular interest in the 
subject in connection with school children. Could similar tests be 
made in adults, taken at random, the proportion of defective eyes 
would doubtless be found to be even larger than with the children. 
In seeking the cause of this really serious condition there has been 
a considerable tendency manifested to place the blame upon the elec 
tric light. The reasoning seems to be something like this: Defective 
eyes are much more common now than a couple of generations ago, 
especially in the larger cities; a couple of generations ago children 
did not have the electric light ; therefore the electric light is respon 
sible for defective vision. The argument is plausible, but the con 
clusion is subject to doubt; it may be only a case of coincidence. 
‘* Bob ” Ingersoll once pointed out the fallacy of mistaking coincidence 
for cause by the following example: ‘‘Plug hats and suspenders ar 
always found where the greatest enlightenment is prevalent, but it 
would be unsafe to conclude that plug hats and suspenders are the 
causes of the enlightenment.” 

In a paper read before the New York Section of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Dr. H. H. Seabrook was particularly outspoken 
in his indictment against the electric lamp, the chief count being the 
comparatively large amount of violet and ultra-rays which it gives 
out. He says: 


‘* Spectral rays of sufficient intensity cause damage, but the blue, 
and still more the violet rays, are the really harmful ones. Our 
country leads the world in the brilliancy of its artificial illumination, 
and certainly leads the world in ocular exhaustion, discomfort and 
congestion. When gas came into general use these troubles began to 
increase, and a further increase was in evidence as the incandescent 
electric lamp came more and more intofashion. Both here and abroad 
oculists agree that the kerosene burner is the least harmful artificial 
illuminant. The image of the brilliant filament of the incandes:ent 
lamp, with its concentration of light, must harm the re tina more t/ia! 
the more diffuse images of flames. * * * In concluding, lizht 
weak in chemical rays are better suited to the eyes than others. * * ° 
Take the spectrum of daylight through a window, and that of kro 
sene, Argand, Welsbach and incandescent electric lamps from jus! 
where you would sit to use them for near work; see what shad: of 
amber yellow glass it takes to cut off the blue and violet rays, ind 
you will find under those conditions the kerosene burner at one end 
of the list and the incandescent filament at the other.” 


In other words, the kerosene burner is the best and the incandes: e0! 
electric lamp the worst for the eyes. 





the judicious use of globes, shades, or reflectors. By the term 
“globe ’’ we may understand an arrangement that entirely incloses, 
and possibly conceals, the true shape of the light center. A “shade” 
is usually placed above the light, to deflect a portion that would 
otherwise be wasted on the ceiling or upper part of the room into a 


* 


: 


Dr. Louis Bell, who is a doctor of philosophy and not of medic né, 
| but withal very competent to pass opinions upon the physiolog of 
| vision, in his discussion of Dr. Seabrook’s paper, says : 
‘** It is to be noted that the blue rays have frequently been rega ded 
| as unpleasant and harmful. How far that is true with moder: i” 
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teusities, [do not know. There is every reason to believe that ultra 
olet, unless it is intense, is not particularly dangerous, although it 
| cin produce very bad results. Common daylight, everywhere agreed 
upon as by far the most comfortable light, is enormously richer in 
proportion of blue and ultra-violet radiation than any artificial light, 
) save that from the quartz mercurial arc, or the Finsen lamp, or pos- 
sibly the titanum arc; so that a moderate amount of.blue rays can 

hardly be considered injurious.” 


—_ 


In a paper on “‘ Eyesight and Artificial Ilumination,” by Dr. John 
T. Krall, read before the Philadelphia Section, the conclusions 
reached are also at variance with those of Dr. Seabrook. After call- 
ing attention to the fact that notwithstanding the many and careful 
experiments that have been carried on to determine the nature of 


vision, its mystery has not been explained, nor even lessened, Dr. 
Krall says : 


= a a, 


‘The red and violet ends of the spectrum are ineffective in vision, 
and consequently must produce very little photo-chemical change in 
the retina. The danger of any source of light, therefore, lies not in the 
peculiarities of radiation, but rather in its excessive brilliancy. * * * 
Kerosene lamps, candles, etc., never produce over-stimulation, as they 
possess only a few candle power per square inch against some hun- 
dreds in are and high efficiency incandescent lamps. * * * Many 
authorities on diseases of the eye would have us go back to the feeble 
candle or the but slightly better kerosene lamp of our ancestors be- 
cause of that terrible bugaboo, ultra-violet ray, X-ray, or some other 
obscure radiation. * * * The electric lamp is the best source of 
illumination, so far as eyesight is concerned, that is offered at the 
present time. * * * It is condemned by many writers without just 
cause because someone considered as authority conceived a dislike 
for it and advised against its use, and the next man writing upon the 
subject accepts the authority and passes it along without going to the 
trouble to find out for himself. * * * The electric lamp, properly 
used, is a perfectly harmless source of illumination. * * * The 
burden of proof that electric lighting is harmful to the eyesight rests 
upon its objectors, and they have not produced the evidence.” 
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The old question, ‘‘ who is to decide where doctors disagree? ’’ car- 
ries with it the important fact that disagreement among doctors is a 
practice of long standing ; but the question itself has never been sat- 
isfactorily answered. In the present case, however, such points as 
the doctors do agree upon may be accepted as true with a reasonable 
degree of assurance. That excessive brilliancy, either of the illumi- 
nated surface or the intrinsic brightness of the light source is harm- 
ful to the eyesight, is accepted alike by doctors, oculists and illuminat- 
ing engineers, and unquestionably constitutes the greatest source of 
danger in modern illumination. 

The whole trouble with the electric lamp arises from the manner in 
in which it is used, rather than in the lamp itself. A flame produced 
either by gas or oil may be looked at directly or left in the line of 
Vision with impunity, its intrinsic brilliancy not being sufficientlyhigh 
to cause any ill effects, as ordinarily used. The filament of the in- 
candescent electric lamp, however, is an entirely different affair and 
cannot be treated in the same way as a flame source. At least 99 out 
of every 100 persons confuse brilliancy of the light source with effec- 
tive illumination, and look at the light instead of the objects which 
they want to see in attempting to form a judgment of the compara- 
live merits of different systems of lighting. There is no more diffi- 
eult hor more important work of education confronting illuminating 
*hgineers at the present time than that of disabusing the layman of 
this pernicious idea. So far as the light itself is concerned, as Dr. 
Krall says, no evidence has been produced, nor is likely to be pro- 
duced, to prove that the rays from incandescent electric lamps are 
one whit more dangerous than those from candles or other flame 
seurces. Electric lamps are always inclosed in glass bulbs, and it is 
4 well-known fact that glass absorbs to a very large degree the ultra- 
Violet rays which are considered by some authorities so dangerous. 
The | ire electric lamp, however, for near work, such as reading or 
Wriliug, is always and everywhere to be condemned. The present 
tend Icy of the manufacturers of such lamps to furnish a complete 
lightug Sanit, consisting of some form of globe or reflector and a 
‘.aving a bulb wholly or partly frosted so as to diffuse the light, 
‘| be too highly commended. 
electric lamp is one of the greatest achievements of modern 

, and its use will continue to increase for years to come at ap- 

‘ately the remarkable ratio which it has shown in the past de- 

There is no likelihood of a return to flame sources, even for 
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stood, and its light utilized in a manner to render it safe and hygienic 
to the eyes to the highest possible extent. To promote such knowl- 
edge and use is the duty alike of manufacturers, illuminating engir- 
eers, oculists and the medical profession. 








Workmen—Where Can We Find Them? 


— 


‘* The future supply of skilled labor for America’s industries depends 
upon making the proper provision for industrial education. Chang- 
ing conditions and the labor unions have killed the old apprentice 
system, and our boys are growing up with less chance of learning a 
trade than their fathers had. Bavaria, with the population of New 
York city, has more trade schools than the whole United States.”’ 


So says ‘‘ American Industries.’’ Continuing the theme : 


‘* The little kingdom of Bavaria, with a population not much greater 
than that of New York city, has 290 trade schools, giving instruction, - 
night and day, in 28 arts and crafts. In this whole country of 
85,000,000 people there are fewer trade schools than are in that little 
German kingdom. 

‘* Two-thirds of the convicts in America’s prisons are men without 
a trade or profession. The superintendent of a penal institution, 
being asked how many of the prisoners had knowledge of a trade, 
answered, ‘ Absolutely none. If they had they would never have 
come here.’ ”’ 


These two statements, appearing in recent addresses upon the sub- 
ject of industrial education in the United States, make a startling 
commentary upon the progress which a people fond of boasting them- 
selves the most practical in the world have made toward solving a 
problem which is among the most urgent confronting every industrial 
country of the world to-day. 

The question of what shall be done to provide the industrial educa- 
tion on which depends the future supply of skilled labor necessary to 
maintain our country’s place in the race for industrial supremacy, is 
one of those vital questions which concerns every American. It con- 
cerns the prosperity of employers and workmen alike ; but more than 
that, it concerns the future welfare of the republic. Upon the course 
taken by those on whose hands rests the decision of the present time will 
depend whether the American children of the next generation are to 
have the advantages of the Bavarian child of to-day, or whether they 
are to be left to the conditions which are filling our prisons with con- 
victs who are criminals because they had no other trade. 

In deciding what that course shall be the manufacturers of America, 
united in such organizations as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, can exert an influence commensurate with the importance of 
the question to them. The educators of the country are already 
aligned in support of the cause of industrial education. It only re- 
mains for the employers as a body to add their influence in order to 
overcome the two great obstacles in the way—the indifference of the 
mass of the people and the mistaken, but nevertheless bitter, oppo- 
sition of the labor unions, which fancy they see in the establishment 
of schools to educate skilled workmen the doom of the closed shop and 
union domination. 

There was never a time when the need of intelligent training in the 

mechanic arts was so great as to-day... The demands of efficiency and 
economy have specialized our industries in a way undreamed of a 
generation back, while at the same time, largely through the mistaken 
attitude of organized labor, the old apprenticeship system under 
which the skilled American workman of that generation got his train- 
ing, has all but disappeared. To fill its place there are only the in- 
adequate beginnings of a system of industrial instruction in public 
schools and in training departments maintained by certain great in- 
dustrial corporations. 
The extent to which the short-sighted policy of the labor union has 
barred the door of opportunity to its own children may be seen by 
these statements made in the last report of the Committee of Industrial 
Education of the National Association of Manufacturers : 


‘‘There are scores of cases where a father is not permitted to teach 
his own son the trade in wliich he himself is engaged. And these 
same limitations and restrictions of labor unions in like manner bar 
out the sons of journeymen belonging to these unions from learning 
trades. * * * Incredible as it may seem, it can be conclusively 
shown that American boys in certain sections of our country are 
actually committing unlawful acts and misdemeanors in order to be 
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being sent to a reformatory institution where trades are taught, that 
they may thereby secure an opportunity to learn a trade.”’ 


Three-fourths of all the country’s working population are wage 
earners engaged in industries of production By trade. The profes- 
sions comprise 4 per cent. of the country’s workers. Contrast with 
these proportions the comparison between the number of schools in 
the United Stetes devoted to instruction in the industrial arts and the 
number of schools and colleges which fit men for the learned pro- 
fessions. 

: The volume and variety of our industries far exceed anything seen 
in any other country, and they are expanding at a tremendous rate. 
In 1905 the number of wage earners eng: in manufacturing in- 
dustries was double that so engaged in 1880. Compared with the 
needs of the country the increase made in the same period in the pro- 
vision for industrial education has been very small. Our larger cities 
are at length making more generous provision in the way of technical 
and manual training schools, and here and there training depart- 
ments have been established by large industrial concerns. hese 
efforts, valuable as they are, are too few and too haphazard. What 
is needed, and what can be secured by co-operation between edu- 
cators, manufacturers and working men, and State and National 
governments, is a systematized and comprehensive plan under which 
a manual training department shall be attached to every public prim- 
ary school in the United States. The training begun here should be 
supplemented by free industrial high schools which would graduate, 
at the age when our high school graduates now are just beginning 
poe 4 practical education, skilled mechanies ready to take up their 

rade. 

We need more skilled workmen now than ever before, and we shall 
need them in still greater numbers and of an increasing standard of 
efficiency with every passing year, if the United States is not to fall 
behind in the world’s oe pe pee of progress. All the industrial 
nations of Europe are ahead of us in facilities for industrial education. 
Bavaria is only a type of what is to be found throughout the entire 
German Empire. The only way in which America can rise to the 
situation is to give similar industrial training to our rising genera- 
tions, beginning it at the earliest age at which the child can hold tools 
and throwing the door of industrial opportunity wide to every one of 
her sons. 

Right at our hand is an opportunity to raise up more and better 
mechanics than the apprenticeship system, even in its best estate, 
ever furnished. Let every boy from the age of nine or ten to four- 
teen, give an hour every school day to the use of tools employed in 
the more important mechanical trades, under competent instructors. 

_ Thus we will get more and better mechanics than the old appren- 
ticeship system ever gave us. We will have new supplies of skilled 
workers at home‘instead of having to look for them among our im- 
migrants and being of our own household they will know our tastes 
and needs better than aliens. 








in Respect of the Federal Coal and Coke Company. 
chattiiillliniiiten 

In order that the exact present status of the Federal Coal and Coke 

Company may be made clear, we print the following, under the 

authority of Messrs. J. K. Dimmick & Co., of Philadelphia : 


The many rumors that have been in circulation recently regarding 
eastern capitalists negotiating for the purchase of the Federal Coal 
and Coke Company’s property were verified, when, at the annual 
meeting of the Federal Coal and Coke Company’s stockholders, a 
majority of that Company was elected representing the new interests. 
The Board as elected comprises the following gentlemen : J. L. Lewis, 
Fairmont; Edward Page, Philadelphia; Robert Windsor, Boston ; 
C. Minot Weld, Boston; Walter C. Bailies, Boston; Robert Grant, 
Boston ; and Jas. L. Richards, Boston. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Page were,on the old Board of Directors of the 
Federal Coal and Coke Company. The last five gentlemen are new 
members of the Board. 

Mr. Windsor is Director, and on the Executive Committee, of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, the Boston Elevated Railway, 


National Shawmut Bank and some 25 other large corporations of the 


United States. 
Mr. Weld is President of the New England Cotton Yarn Company, 


a Director, and on the Executive Committee of the various Gas Com- 
panies in Boston and vicinity ; also of the Edison Light Company, of 


Boston. 


; Mr. Bailies is a resident of Boston, is Director, and on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Gas Companies in Boston ; also Director, and 
on the Executive Committee, of the Edison Electric Light Company, 


Boston. & 
Mr. Grant is Treasurer of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 


Mr. Richards is President of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
and of the New England Gas and Coke Company ; also of the Massa- 


chusetts Steamship Company, and 15 other companies. 


The newly elected officers of the Federal Coal and Coke Company 


are as follows: 


President —Mr. James L. Richards. 

Vice-President — Mr. J. L. Lewis. 

Treasurer —- Mr. Robert Grant. 

Asst. Treasurer - Mr. E. B. Page. 

Secretary—Mr. John C. Rice. 
It is the intention of the new owners of the Federal Coal and Coke 
Company to immediately develop the property recently acquired and 
increase the present output of 1,000 tons per day to about 5,000 tons 
per day. Contracts have already been made for a large quantity of 
coal by the Federal Coal and Coke Company and the New England 
Gas and Coke Company, of Boston, which means a great deal to thie 
mining interests of this country, particularly to this locality, for the 
reason that all coal shipped by the Federal Coal and Coke Company 
between the New England Gas and Coke Company is to supplant for- 
eign coal which the New England Gas and Coke Company has in tlie 
past and is at the present time using. The New England Gas and 
Coke Company, averaging to use some 600,000 tons of coal per year, 
all of which at the present time, and for the last 8 or 10 years, has 
been bought of the Dominion Coal Company, of Nova Scotia. Cor. 
porations in New England with which the people who have recently 
bought into the Federal Coal and Coke Company are connected are 
using over 2,000,000 tons of coal per year. 


Great credit is due to Mr. J. L. Lewis and Mr. Edward Page in 
consummating a business transaction of so much importance to this 
locality. 


FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 








‘““W.H. F.,”’ writing from Salt Lake City, Utah, under date of the 
14th inst., says: ‘‘ Miss Ora Blanchard, of Milwaukee, has been con- 
ducting a series of 12 demonstratory lectures on cooking by gas in 
this city under the auspices of the Utah Gas and Coke Company. As 
usual the lecturess was quite up to her work, and her audiences were 
large and enthusiastic.” 

A VERY curious error in the construction of a gas meter was re 

cently brought to light in Toronto. The firm of Robt. W. King & 
Co., a reputable and prominent business house in that city, suspected 
that their gas meter was inaccurate or that someone on their premises 
was using gas surreptitiously, and that such excessive use of gas had 
been going on for 2 years or more. Right after complai nt had been 
made to the Consumers Gas Company, the firm had their shops, from 
seller to attic, closely watched, with the result that no improper use 
of gas was detected, and then came the test of the meter, which was 
made publicly in the offices of the Weights and Measures Department 
of the Inland Revenue office, by Mr. James Pape, the Government 
Inspector. Those present at the test were: Mayor Oliver, Comptroller 
Spence, City Solicitor Chisholm, Ald. J. J. Graham and B. T. 
McGhie, and A. B. Barry, Engineer-in-charge of the Health Depart 

ment. Also Mr. W. H. Pearson, General Manager of the Consumers 
Gas Company, and his Assistant Manager, F. T. Hewitt. The meter 
on casual inspection seemed sound and normal, but a closer examina- 
tion revealed the queer fact (the meter was of the 20-light order) that 
the dial plate was one intended for a meter of the 50-light class. The 
mistake was traced back to the date on which the meter had been sent 
out of the shop after repairs (and from whence it had been sent out 
for resetting, January 20, 1906), and after it had been tested for cor 
rectness and certified to by Dr. J. K. Johnstone, then Chief Inspector 
for the Government. 





- 





WE are in receipt of the annual report of the Lamps Departient, 
City of Boston, Mass., for the year 1907, as compiled by the Superit: 
tendent of the system, Mr. Dennis J. Kern. And he is to be compli: 


mented on its thoroughness, for an examination thereof will re«dily 
prove that he who wished to know about the detail of Boston's sys 
tem of street lighting would not have to go outside the covers «' the 
book. The total number of lamps of all kinds in use in Boston, /a0. 
10, 1908, footed up 16,731, of which 10,685 were of the Wels)ach 
mantle type—an increase of 614; Welsbach naphtha, 1,446—« de- 
crease of 345; electric arc, 3,796—a decrease of 12; incande~ en! 
electric, 41—an increase of 9; fire alarm, 188—an increase of 9 ; | iple 
mantle gas, 180—an increase of 5; triple mantle police, 19 - all) °w: 
double mantle naphtha, 16—a decrease of 5. The Welsbac!: or 
dinaries cost (average $30.31; maximum, $30,44; minimum, ~”%); 
but the charges vary in certain districts. The triple mantle boul ard 
lamps of Welsbach type range between the limits of $60.'- 
.30. e charge for are electric lamps ranges between 35 «1's 
per arc per night to 30 cents per are. The rate for incandescent °C 
tric varies between $2.50 and $8 per month each—they are all 


32- 
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candle power. Referring to the wages paid to the lamplig! ‘°™ 
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Superintendent Kern says: ‘‘On July 1, the wages of all persons in 
the labor service of the city receiving less than $2.25 were increased 
to that amount, and accordingly the wage of the lamplighter was 
increased from $2 to $2.25. This increased wage added materially to 
the cost per lamp per annum. The number of gas lamps cared for by 
each lighter has been decreased to an average of about 84 lamps per 
man; but with this increase in wage and change in the number of 
lamps, I believe that a corresponding increase in efficiency has also 
taken place. * * * Judging from 2 years’ experience in this office 
and consulting with able men who have had experience in this de- 
partment, I am of the opinion that, in order to give the citizens the 
excellent service they are receiving to-day, in any further contracts 
made by the city the gas lamplighters should not be called upon to 
care for more than 85 lamps on the average.’’ The amount appro- 
priated for public lighting was $840,000. There are very many other 
interesting details in the report. 





“W.L.,” writing to us under date of the 15th inst., says: ‘‘ The C. 
H. Geist Company, a gas and electric syndicate, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has purchased the electric light plants at East Chicago and 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. These properties were formerly owned and 
operated by the city of East Chicago. The combination purchase will 
hereafter be known as the Indiana Harbor and East Chicago Electric 
Company, officered as follows: President, C. H. Geist; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. H. Week ; Secretary and Treasurer, C. W. Fox. 





At the annual meeting of the shareholders in the Tri-City Railway 
and Light Company, the reports submitted by President Porter must 
have been very satisfactory to the shareholders, in that the figures 
showed gross earnings for the vear amounting to $649,963.60. Interest 
charges were returned at $398, 343.07,so the net income was $251,720.53. 
A large expenditure was made on reconstruction and extension ac- 
count, the major sum going into the rehabilitation of the railway 
system. The new electric plant at Moline, Ils., was practically com- 
pleted—it has a steam generating capacity of 10,000-horse—and the 
gas plant also located in Moline, is nearer to date by the construction 
of a 500,000 cubic foot storage holdér, and enlarged scrubbing and 
purifying pore 6 The Rock Island (Ills.) equipments was also 
overhauled, and the operation of the plant of the gas and electric 
Company, of Davenport, Ia., was discontinued. President Porter's 
closing paragraph seems worth reprinting here. He said: ‘The 
efforts made during the past year to secure new business have resulted 
in most satisfactory returns, and we have every reason to believe that 
by the continuation of an active business-getting campaign the results 
for the coming year will be more satisfactory. Commerce and in- 
dustry generally in Rock Island, Davenport and Moline were affected 
oivenel y by business conditions in the latter part of 1907, but show 
evidence of returning, at an early date, to prosperous conditions, and 
the aie gg for additional business in all lines in the future are 
favorable.” 





‘““T. M. D.,” having noted our mention$of certain baseball teams 
recruited from the employees of the named Companies, forwards the 
following respecting the baseball teams of the Baltimore Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company: ‘‘ At the Spring Garden plant of the 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Company a baseball diamond has been 
laid out and will be the scene of great athletic activity on the part of 
the employees of the Company during the summer. The Company 
has, at large expense, provided and prepared the grounds in an ad- 
mirable manner, and has furnished the 4 teams that compose the 
league with uniforms and all the necessary equipment. The teams 
are representative, respectively, of the Main “Office, the Spring Gar- 
den, Eutaw and Westport districts of the Company. A regular 
schedule has been arranged, the contest opening May 2d and closing 
September 26th.” : 


A CORRESPONDENT forwards the following, under date of the 19th 
inst.: ‘* The annual meeting of the shareholders in the Denver Gas 
and Electric Company was held the afternoon of the 12th inst. The 


annual reports showed a prosperous year, the net earnings exceeding 
those of the corresponding twelvemonth in the sum of $136,000. The 
Directors were aetasiond to create a sinking fund for the retirement 
of certain bond issues, and arrangements were also made to issue a 
number of small denomination bonds in place of some of the larger 
ones now outstanding. The cheapest bond is now $1,000, and it is 
planned to replace some of these with denominations of $100 to $500, 
for the benefit of the small investor. No action was taken in regard 
to the purchase of the Majestic Building. The period closing May 1 
shows an increase in gas sales of 112,841,900 cubic feet, a gain of 16.1 
per cent. in quantity and 11.8 per cent. in gross receipts. Electric 
sales show an increase of 4,559,755 kilowatt hours, a gain of 21.7 per 
cent. in quantity and 14.8 per cent. in gross receipts. The cost of 

ration increased on account of an advance in prices of coal and 
other commodities. Additions to property cost the Company 
$572,560.38. On May 1, 1907, there were stockholders, of whom 
81 were residents of Denver. On May 1, 1908, there were 680 stock- 
holders, of whom 295 were residents of Denver. There are 145 em- 
ployees of the Company who are now stockholders. There has been 
an increase of 2,249 in the number of consumers and of 3,150 in 
the number using electricity. The Siena still has outstanding 





$458,600 of prior lien 6 per cent. bonds, maturing in 1910; $936,600 of 


Denver Consolidated Gas Company 6 per cent. bonds, maturing in 
1911, and $250,000 or 3-year notes, due in 1910. The changes in the 
Board of Directors were these: Messrs. Barry Sullivan, Philip Cross 
and Henry Woods were succeeded by Messrs. John T. Brady, John 
H. Porter and C. N. Stannard, and the following officers were re- 
elected : President, H. L. Doherty ; Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, F. W. Frueauff ; Second Vice-President and General Superin- 
tendent, C. N. Stannard ; Treasurer, John T. Brady.” 





WE regret very much to report that advices to friends at his home 
in St. Joseph, Mo., from those near to him in Los Angeles, Cal., are 
to the effect that Mr. Kerr Murray Mitchell is very ill. He visited 
Los Angeles for relaxation and in the hope that travel would improve 
his physical condition, which had not been altogether of the best for 
the last year or so. 





AT the annual meeting of the Carlisle (Pa.) Gas and Water Com- 
pany the officers elected were: Board of Managers, F. C. Bosler, J. K. 
Bosler, L. R. Breneman, R. 8. Hays and Wm. Henderson, Jr. ; Presi- 
dent, John Hays. 





THE Federal Coal and Coke Company, of Fairmont, W. Va., has 
been purchased by Massachusetts financial interests that are closely 
allied with the gas industry of the Bay State. For instance, in sup- 
port of that contention the newly elected President of the Federal 
Company is Mr. James L. Richards, the well-poised geutleman who 
has done so much for the rehabilitation of the gas trade of Boston, in’ 
his position as President of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 





At the annual meeting of the New York Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany, Mr. George Zabriskie and Mr. James U. Jarvie were elected to 
the Board of Directors, vice Mr. James Stillman and Mr. Samuel 
Sloan. These changes have no significance whatever in respect of a 
change in the ownership and dominant interest in the Mutual Com- 
pany. 


Tae Lynn (Mass.) Company will finish the work of piping to and 
through Nahant Beach a full fortnight in advance of the time 
originally set for the completion of that work. 








Mr. W. A. Knupson, formerly in the service of the Astoria (Wash.) 
Gas Company, has been selected to take charge of the generating 
house of the new gas plant at Olympia, Wash. 





Tar New York and Richmond Gas Company, Staten Island, New 
York, seems to be going right along to and over Success Road, if one 
may judge from the gross figures submitted, respecting its opera- 
tions for 1907. From these it is known that the gross earnings were 
$256,083 ; operating expenses—including maintenance, taxes and in- 
surance —$158,245; net earnings from operation, $97,808; interest 
on bonds, $63,460; net, $34,348. Good for Mr. Horton and his men! 





Tuk Gas Bench Construction Company, of St. Louis, Mo., will in- 
stall the new generating capacity for the El] Paso Gas and Electric 
Company, in the shape of 3 new benches of half-depth, rear clinker- 
ing sixes. 





At the annual meeting of the Petersburg (Va.) Gas Company the 
officers chosen were those who served in similar capacities last year : 
President, R. D. Apperson ; Vice-President, Judge Horsley ; Treasurer 
and Secretary, F. H. Shelton; Manager, E. C. Pond. 





WE regret to report the death, at his home in Charlestown, Mass., 
of Mr. Henry Brower, who passed away the morning of the 11th 
inst. He was born in Charlestown, May 10th, 1842, and received his 
tuition in its public schools. In 1863 he entered the service of the 
Charlestown Gas Company, finally working himself up to the position 
of cashier, and death found him still in its service. He is survived 
by his widow and one son, The funeral services were held the after- 
noon of the 13th inst, under the charge of the Rev. J. M. Blue, of the 
First Parish Church, and interment was made in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. 





‘*A COAL barge, known as the Henry Endicott, having a carrying 
capacity of 1,600 tons, was recently launched at Bath, Me. The barge 
is intended to carry coal from the Cape Breton mines to the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company, of Cambridge, Mass."’ So writes a cor- 
respondent ; and it seems as a description to be all right up to the 


said point. But the concluding sentence reads like this: ‘‘ She was 
christened by Mr. Daniel G. Tyler, a Director in the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company.’’ However, we suppose mariners’ license must be 





ndicott goes as ‘‘She.” Pity, the name wasn’t Henrietta Endicott. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


—a 

_ The expected is happening and the actual 
investor is again coming into hisown. Con- 
solidated opened to-day (Friday) at 126 or so 
and at the time of writing (1:30 P.M.) the bid 
is 127}. The revision of the findings of Master 
Masten, and their virtual confirmation by the 
United States Court for this district,are now in 
the hands of the Supreme Court, before which 
body the matter has been given a preferred 
listing, the arrangement being a hearing 
during the October sitting, which surely 
means a decision before the first of the new 
year. Toa layman the case now seemingly 
stands res adjudicata. All praise to the Con- 
solidated executives for their prudence and 


tenacity. 
The general share market is steady and 
strong. The advances in Peoples, of Chicago, 


and the Massachusetts Gas Companies shares 
is sufficient indication that by the New Year 








values in all stocks will have been restored 
to the normal. 
Gas Stocks. 
—— > ——_—_. 


Quotations by George W. Clese, Broker and 
Dealer iu Gas Stocks. 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
May 25. 


€S All communications will receive particular 
attention. 


&@ The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share : 


N.Y. CityCompanies. Capital, Par. Rid. Asked. 
Consolidated........ ....... $73,177,000 100 18735 128% 
Central Union Gas Co,— 

ist 6's, due 1972, J. & J..... 8,000,000 1,000 92 97 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— 

Con. 5's, due 1932, M.&8.. 1,000,000 1,000 — 16 
Mutual..........06. seecsesses 3,500,000 100 130 160 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.— 

ist Con, 5's, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 92 . 96 
New York & Richmond Gas 

Co. (Staten Island)........ 1,500,000 100 37 cS) 

lst Mtg. Gold Bds.5p.ct. 1,000,000 — 104 
New York and East River— 

ist 5's, due 1944, J. & J..... - 3,500,000 1,000 100 105 

Con, 5's, due 1945, J.&J.... 1,500,000 —- 101 
Northern Union— 

Ist 5's, due 1927, J. & J. 1,250,000 1,000 90 98 
CIO ceive dctecs a0 siuenns 5,000,000 100 7% 100 

NDEs cuiacanincceseses 5,000,000 100 100 125 

Ist Mtg.5’s,due 1990,M.&N. 1,500,000 1,000 100 1065 
The Brooklyn Union ........ 15,000,000 1,000 103 120 

ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — ds 
Se Sibvhanaa’ 209,650 509 130 — 

Out-of-Town Companies. 

BN i iviivcinsancieakece ak 50,000,000 50 1 11-16 
= Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 

Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,00 100 — 65 

- ist Mtg. 5’s......... 509,000 1,000 9% 100 
Boston United Gas Co.— 

ist Series 8, F. Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 & 85 

_ See - eee. 3000000 1000 47% 50 
Buffalo City Gas Co......... 5.500.000 100 56 8 

* “ Bonds, 5's..... 0,250,000 1,000 63 66 

















Capital, Sacramento........ - 500,000 no — 35 
Bonds (6’s).........-.+++- 150,000 1,000 — ~ 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed 

i cisnstonesesacs 7,660,000 1,000 104 106% 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric 

SeipbibsdeDtneunssdckesocens 29,500,000 100 89 tbe 
Columbus (0.) Gas Co., Ist 

Mortgage Bonds .......... 1,500,000 1,000 98 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 

Ee 1,682,750 100 87 £8 

PE since sess conccs 3,026,500 100 8&1 82 
Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 50 200 204 
Consolidated, Baltimore.... 11,000,000 10 — 105 

Mortgages, 6’s........... 3,600,000 _-_ — 118 

Chesapeake, Ist 6’s....... 1,000,000 _- = — 

Equitable, Ist 6’s....... . 910,000 - —- _ 

Consolidated, Ist 5’s..... 1,490,000 _-_ — 112 
Consolidated,Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 10 15 17 

Se 8 eee 880,000 1,000 92 95 

ati encbess senses 75,000 _-_ = 100 
Denver Gas and Electric. ... = — 4% «76 
Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,000,000 50 

"  Petoe Lien 5's........ 4,618,000 1000 — 98 
Detroit Gas Co., 5’s.......... 881,000 1,000 75 80 

A Cl 16,000 100 yy 10 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 

Chicago, Bonds.......... .. 2,000,000 1,000 — 101 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 40 
og . 2,000,000 - =- _ 

= EE tnckeasieae 2,000,000 — 55 = 
Grand Rapids fGas Lt. Co., 

I ce cess vececece 1,225,000 1,000 104% 16 
i beinus Sp eccebentcecs 750,000 25 19) 200 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 

SET II cs Sp ccnccvcces ss 10,500,000 — 10 16 

™ Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — Wil 102 
Indianapolis ................. 2,000.00 — 70 

> Bonds, 5’s ...... 2,650,000 — 14% 10 
Jackson Gas Co.............. 250,000 0 «8&8 a 

- Ist Mtg. 5's..... 290,000 1,000 7 100 
Kansas City Gas | ight Co., 

Es ois cacepecscvss 5,000,000 100 — 36 

Bonds, ist S's...... ...... 8,822,000 1,000 102 104 
Laclede, St. Louis............ 10,000,000 10 — 1») 

I eves 2,500,000 100 60 10 

ikke éinassppevess- 10,000,000 1,000 104 104% 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind...... 1,000,000 10 — 0 

iid codchaudseiocené 1,000,000 1,000 6 65 
PE ncthectbeveeunsssawe 2,570,000 50 143 145 
Madison Gas & Elec. Co. 

vad Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 350,000 1,000 106 10834 

= 6 per cent. scrip, 
due 1910 ....... 100,000 2 & 60% 
Massachusetts Gas Compan- 

ies, of Boston.......-....... 25,000,000 100 56 56% 

PR Sendctecccesséss 25,000,000 100 8 Sikg 
Montreal, Camada........... 2,000,000 100 218 21°34 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co......... 1,000,000 100 110 - 
Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co. 6,000,000 — 656 58 

snack’ onbsecnces 6,000,000 — 197 133 
BI POR ov dcccvcssvcsvecte 2,000,000 25 200 _ 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


OrFice oF THE AmeRiIcAN Gas Company, } 
222 8S. Tarp Sr., Philadelphia, Pa., May 1%, 1908. { 
The Board of Directors of The American Gas Company has 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., or $5 
per share, on the capital stock of the Company, payable 
—_ 1, _ he or ter pers Hd —_~ i on May 25, 190, 
at3p.m. Transfer $ close May 25, 198, and re-open Ju 
1, 190+, Checks will be mailed. 4 ™ vi 
1720-1 WALTER GODLEY, Treasurer. 














WANTED, 


Position as Manager or Superintendent of 
Gas and Electric Company, 


In city of 20,900 to 50,000 inhabitants, by man competent to 
take entire charge. Strictly sober, energetic, thoroughly 
drilied in each department of operation and busines, 45 
years old, married, excellent references. At present super- 
intendent of works of large Western gas company. 


1720-4 Address, “ W. R. S.,”° care this Journal. 


WANTED, 
Posit’on as Manager, Superintendent or Engineer. 


A young married man, who has had nine (9) 
years’ practical experience in office sy. tems, dis- 
tribntion, operation and construction of both 
coal and water gas properties. Puiefers in city 
of 20,000 to 50,000 population, either North or 
South. Party is a draughtsman and can handle 
transit and leveling instruments. 


1718-3 Address, ““Xor,”’ care this Journal. 


Position Wanted 
As Superintendent of Coal Gas Works, 
By a steady, married man, with 15 years’ ex- 











perience. Address, ‘‘ COAL GAS,” 
i71°-2 Care this Journal. 
se ar ca Ss 








WANTED, 
RETORT HOUSE FOREMAN. 





A sober and industrious man, not afraid of work, as foreman 
of c-mbined coal and water gas plant in town cf 20,000. Must 
be able to operate the plant economically and show results, 
State salary expected. 

17.0-1 Address ** W. G.,”’ care this Journai. 


FOR SALE, 
150-horse power boilers; No. 4 exhauster ; 
condensers ; water and coal gas tar extractor ; 
21,000-gallon steel oil tank ; purifiers, 16 feet 
by 20 feet by 4 feet; ammonia concen- 
trating plant; 8-inch Connelly automatic 
governor, 


And other apparatus in good order and out of use 
within 30 days, due to the manufacture of water 
gas only in new location. Write for details, 


1720-2 MOHAWK GAS CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 
Two New No. 9% Green Horizontal Gas Ex- 


hausters or Blowers. Capacity per revolutiou, 55 
cubic feet; 20-inch connections. 


Two Second-hand No. 9B Green Horizontal 
Gas Exhausters or Blowers. Capacity per revo- 
lution, 4) cubic feet; 16-inch connections, 


For rticulars, address, SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY, 
1711-4m Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 

One 7-foot American Meter Co. Station 
Meter, with 12-inch connections, The meter was 
built in 1896, and is in first-class condition. 

Three Cast Iron Purifying Boxes, 21 feet 
by 21 feet by 4 feet deep ; seal, 30 inches deep. 

One Traveling Crane (track on floor), with 
oil pump and fittings complete, and 12-inch pipe, 


























valves and fittings for a 3-box system complete. 


Address, GEO. LIGHT, 
DAYTON, 0. 


1ib- 


tf 











FOR SALE. 
FOUR SECOND-HAND PURIFIERS. 
Dimensions, 10 feet by 14 feet by 3 feet 
deep, with dry center valve and con- 
necting pipes 10 inches diameter. Seal 
16 inches deep. Price, $600. 


DAYTON GAS LIGHT AND COKE CO., 
1697-tf DAYTON, 0. 








About 100 
in use. Write to 


STROH & OSIUS, Patentees, or 
MICHIGAN AMMONIA WORKS, - Detroit, Mich. 










Gas Engineer's Pocket-book, nena &:omon 


Com: Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 
ee rm Be uni bution and Use of Coal Gas, and the 
of Gas Works. PRICE, $3.60. For Sale by 





A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine St., New York City. 
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HOw ’s YoOuUR METER’S IL.U0N GCs? 


INLET AT TOP. Diaphragms are to meters what lungs are to men. Condensation is to a diaphragm what Tuberculosis INLET AT BOTTOM. 
is to the lungs. The worse the disease the sooner the finish. The functions of both are destroyed 
eventually. One may never be replaced, the other, the diaphragm, may be, but at considerable cost. 
The way to avoid this is to use a 


“sEiL.F'-DRAINING METER,”’ 


Guaranteed free of Repairs for two years. Condensation never reaches diaphragm, insuring longer life. 
AIWAYTS ACCURATE. 
Low speed. Extra Heavy Tin Used. Thoroughly Seasone) Diaphragm. 
SAVES OVER 75 PER CENT. IN ANNUAL COST REPAIRS. 
DARGEST CAPACITY of any METER MADE. 








Write me for price, particulars, or to call. 


BE. W. BROWN, Sole Agent, 





PATENTED MAY 13,1902. 229 to 269 Chestnut Street, Brookliyn, N. Y. PATENTED MAY 13, 1902. 

















The Sprague Meter Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Gas Meters 


for 
Artificial or Natural Gas 
Plain or Prepayment 


Lower in first cost and cheaper to maintain than any meter 
on the market. 







Write us for particulars. 


The Sprague Meter Company 
203 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GONNERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE GAS PUMPS. 























HIS cut shows one of 

our High Pressure ma- 
chines anda 4-valve engine 
connected by one of our 
leather link flexible coup- 
lings. Two of these units 
were installed for the Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, at their 734 
St. Station. Each machine 
* | has acapacity of 14,000,000 
| cubic feet per day. 


") 
We also manufacture 


GAS VALVES 
BY-PASS VALVES 
PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
ETC., ETC. 


Correspondence Solicited 








THE CONNERSVILL.E BLOWER COMPANY; 
Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 95 Liberty Street. = HORACE C. COOKE, Selling Agent. 


* 
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interior View of part of Meter Room—Twenty-first Street Works, 


CONSOLIDATED CAS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Old Style Wet Meter, 6,000,000 cu. ft. capacity per day. 


ROTARY STATION METER, 


4,000,000 cu. ft. capacity per dav (at right of picture). 


One-half the cost—One-tenth the space of old style wet meters. 


When in need of Station Meters, write 


ROTABY METER COMPANY 


280 Broadway, 
Send for Catalog. NEW YORK. 


© 
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PACIFIC COAST ACENTS: Hallidie Machinery Co., Seattle, Wash. 








COAL GAS WORKS WITH ELEVATED COKE RUNWAY. 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Dessau System of 
Vertical Retorts. 


“THE ONLY SYSTEM IN 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.” 


| 





Nineteen Installations with 126 
Benches in operation. 


Eight Installations with 57 Benches 
in course of construction. 


Maximum gas produced per man 
ner 24 hours, 360,000 cu. ft. 


Ten per cent. increase in yield of 
gas, 

Forty per cent. increase in yield of 
ammonia. 

Best quality of coke. 

| Least percentage of breeze. 
Low fuel consumption. 
Tar produced low in carbon. 


Extreme low cost of retort house 
labor. 


Minimum expense in wear and tear. 
No Naphthaline. 
No Cyanogen. 





Coal Bir Coke bir | 


~~ 


Cross Section of Retort Ho oh Sat Vinten Reven 


Present Producing eet 25 Million Cu. Ft. 
WHY NOT OBTAIN SIMILAR RESULTS AND INCREASE 
YOUR HBARNINGS ?P 


ALL RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES! 


DIDIER-MARCH COMPANY, 


~ FREDERICK J. Mayer, General Manager. 


FACTORIES : Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church St., 
Keasbey, N. J. New York City, N. Y. 
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And 





Works and General Offices, 


DECATUR, 
West Cerro Gordo St. 








Inspected 


Every part of every Mueller Gas Tapping Ma- 
chine is rigidly inspected and tested, and then 
the machine is given a working test as a whole 
before leaving the factory. 


It’s this policy of first satisfying ourselves that 
the machine is all right that makes satisfied users 
of Mueller Gas Tapping Machines. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


muel 
| H. MUELLER MFG. CO. | 


ILL., U. S. A. 





Tested. 


LLER 


ereTEnse 





| Eastern Division, 


NEW YORK,N.Y., U.S.A. 
i ei 254-258 Canal St. (cor. Lafayette). 














SCIENTIEFIC BOOES. 





CHEMISTRY OF GAS MANUFACTURE. By | on J.-A 4 
Butterfield. V: aterial and Processes, ol. 


IL, In Pre: " r 
DISTRIBUTION OF GAS. By Walter Hole, C.E. $5. 
MODERN APPLIANCES IN GAS MANUFACTURE. By 

Fletcher W. Stevenson, $2. 


MODERN GAS ENGINES AND PRODUCER GAS 
PLANTS. By R. E. Mathot. $2.50. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA, By George Lunge. $15. 

GAS ANALYSIS, By Dr, W. H. Birchmore, $1.25, 

ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. By H.8. Norrie. 50 cents. 

GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. By J. Abady. $6.50. 

GAS ENGINE DESIGN. By C, Edward Lucke, Ph.D. $3. 

THE “GAS WORLD” YEAR BOOK, 198, Edited by John 
“Dougias. $3. 


GAS AND GAS WORKS. By Hughes and O'Connor. $2.50 
POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. 
Gas eeaes POCKET-BOOK. By Henry O’Connor 


GAS CONSUMER'S HANDYBOOK, By Wm. Richards. 20 
cen 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT. By Thomas Box. 2d 
edition. $5. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY: A Guide to the Study of the 
Measurement of Light. By W. J. Dibdin. $3. 

CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY : Vol. I., Fuel and Its Appli- 

cations, $5. Vol. II., Lighting, $4. 

IRONWORK: Seeeieee Sanping eae. 
By H, Adams. $3.50. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS IN GAS MANU- 
FACTURE. Elementary, advanced and constructional, 
each, $1.50. 

LI id FUEL FOR MECHANICAL AND SmRySTRIAL 

POSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2.50 
ouxs ass FLOW COMPUTER. High pressure $4.50. 

GAS ENGINE. By F. R. Hutton, E.M., Ph.D., Sc.D. $5. 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. By Winkler & Lunge. $4. 


CHEMISTRY OF GAS PAUP AOTEES, By Harold M. 
Royle, F.C.S. $4.50 
HEMPEL’S GAS ANALYSIS. $2.25. 


HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
Seventh edition. By Thomas Newbigging $6.50. 


o-* egg AND OIL ENGINES. By Gardner D. 
iscox. Fifteenth edition. $2.50. 


enaorsal HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES. 
Lieckfeld. $1. 


HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. $2.50. 

THEORY OF HEAT. By J.Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 

oe AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. By Dr.R. 

GASFITTERS’ QUESTION BOOK, WITH ANSWERS. 
By Albert Dunbar, 8.B, $1.60. < 

A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE se 
pr = Ae OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS. By D 


A be BOOK OF ag yg CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
Von Richte 

ILLUMINATING ase SRASINOGAS. By W.Burns. $1.50 

HANDBOOK — MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By H. 


FINANCES OF GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
ENTERPRISES. By Wm. D. Marks. $4. 

THE “GAS WORLD” ANALYSES OF ACCOUNTS OF 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS FOR 1906-1907. $4. 

STANDARD REDUCTION FACTORS FOR GASES. By 
Helon Brooks MacFarland. $1.50. 


PRACTICAL cD UEBING, By P J. Davies. Vol. 1., $38. 
Vol. 11., $4.50 


By G. 





wer SANITARY PLUMBING. By James J. Law- 


HENLEY’'S “TH CENTURY BOOK OF RECIPES, FOR- 
MULAS aNnD PROCESESS. By Gardner D. Hiscox. $3. 


FIELD’S ANALYSIS, 1906. $5. 
TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5. 
AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING PRACTICE. By M. 


Nisbet Latta, $4.50, 

A tL et BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH METHODS OF A£CERTAINING THE 
TLLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 


— JET PHOTOMETER, for Coal or Water Gas. Eac bh 


‘ ELECTRICITY. 
ELECTRIC WIRING DIAGRAMS anv SWITCHBOARDS. 
By Newton Harrison, E.E. $1.50. 


CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER 
PLANTS. 4 Norman H. Schneider. Cloth, $1.5. 
Leather, $2.50. 


ioyersaL ja ogg BE Fico 8 —* 
of Electric Lighting. By A 
ELEMENTS oF ELECTRIC Ts marly Bad Electric 
, Measuremen 


t, Storage and Distribution. 
By Philip Atkinson. $1.50. 


Ss” TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. Kay) 
ers POCKET-BOOK. By Monroeand Jamie- 


DYNAMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 

DOMESTIC aa FOR AMATEURS. By F. 
Hospitalier. 

ae ot ry OF DYNAMOS AND MO- 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULAT!) 
WIRES AND CABLES. $1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $3. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 

ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 
ELECTRICITY, La a Sourcesand Applications. 





John T. Sprague. 





The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. 
must be added to above prices. We take es 


desired, upon receipt of order. 
books sent C.0.D. 


If sent by mail or express, postage or express aeeges 
ial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that 


All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. No 


may 


A. M. CALLENDEK & CO., - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


\ 
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The Largest Steel Tank Gasholder in the World, 225 Feet 9 Inches Diameter, 35 Feet Deep, Five Lifts. 


RITER=-CONLEY MFG. CO., 


eee oe ee UT RG et .. 


PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


COMPLETE COAL GAS PLANTS. 
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SRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY, 


Gas Engineers ana Builders. 


Gas [HIOLDERS. 


Western Sales Agent: | Pacific Coast Agents: 
HENRY 1. LEA, 616 The Rookery, Chicago, Ills. HALLIDIE MACHINERY CO., Seattle, Wash. 
































MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, - - - ~- AMBLER, PA. 








J. S. DE HART, JR., A. F.WEHNER; R.K.WEHNER, 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


ISBELL~ PORT ER COMPANY 


A a) 
RR Ree <4 ERS 358, 55 aeeek en esen ae: ee 
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4 
ISBELL VALVES 
r SPECIALS 


TAR 
EXTRACTORS 


CHARGING AND 
DIS CHARGING 
MACHINERY 






MACKENZIE 


EXHAUSTERS FOR WATER GAS 


PRIMARY AND ROTARY AMMONIA 


SECONDARY — oe 
CONDENSERS SHAVING 

FOR FRESH SCRUBBERS 
OR SALT WATER PURIFIERS 


STREET GOVERNORS 











MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


BRIDGE & OGDEN STREETS 
NEWARK,N.J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., 


TROY. N.Y., U.S.A. 


Double and Single Gate Valves, %4”’ to 72”, 
—FOR— 


Gas, Water, 
Steam, Oil, 
Ammonia, Etc. 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 











Send for Catalogue. 





” 

















~ POSITIVE GAS EXHAUSTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 


TRATES T DESIGN. 


Most Simple and Efficient 
Machine on the Market 
Let us figure on YOUR 
requirements. »*” » oF 


THE PIQUA BLOWER CO, 


PIQUA, OHIO. 

















QUINTARD IRON WORKS, 
N. F. PALMER, 
Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, 


GAS APPARATUS. 
Complete Works Erected. 


ae a 


FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. 


anieneetiaditiieon’ 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Firebrick, Blocks, Tiles, 


ETC., 
Works: Maurer, N. J. Office: 420 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 








Second Edition. Price, $3- For Sale Ly 
A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Ping Sr., N.Y. Cits 














‘ 


ASK US 


WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
GAS BENCHES 


‘LACLEDE-CHRISTY’ 


ST. LOUIS MO. 


“ANYTHING IN CLAY PRODUCTS” 




















Price, $15 For Sale by 


7 By GEORGE Lunar, Pu.D, Third and Enlarged Edition. 
CUAL TAR AND AMMONIA A. M. CALLENDER & CO.. 42 Pine St., New York City. 
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Bath Water Heaters 


Should be used in every home. They 
make Hot Water always ready. Re- 
quire no attention after installation. 
Hot water pours forth at any time 
upon lighting the gas. Close off the 
> \. gas and all expense ceases, Abso- 
-, » lutely Guaranteed. 
Special Merits. 
A burner that won’t light back; a rust 


‘ proof enameled shelf; a removable base 
plate for ready access to burner. 


, satay * Humphrey Instantaneous 
ey =" 


Shall we Send Catalog No. 9 and Discounts? 


HUMPHREY CoO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 














CONOMY is secured in using 
“BROWNHOIST” LOCOMO- 
TIVE CRANES equipped with 

“BROWNHOIST” GRAB BUCK- 
ET about Gas Plants. Write us 
for our circulars and learn more 
about this equipment. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Cleveland, ©. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York and Pittsburs, Pa. 











ee Cane ond Ol! Engines, 


By GARDNER D. HISCOkX, M.E. 
Author of “ MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” “COMPRESSED AIR,” Etc. 


a,j" =e - = $2.50. 


The only complete American book on the subject for Gas Engine Owners, Gas Engineers and intendip, 

purchasers of gas engines, treating fully on the construction, installation, operation and maiutenance cf yas, 
gasoline, kerosene and crude petroleum engines. 
_ The new rewritten, enlarged and revised 15th edition of this work has been prepared to meet (he inci eas- 
ing demand for a thorouyh treatise on the subject. Its 450 pages give general information for every ove interested in this popular me- 
tive power aud its adaptation to the increasing demand for a cheap and easily managed motor requiring no licensed engineer. It is 
fully illustrated by 351 Engravings and Diagrams. For sale by 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO. - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


Gas Companies’ Bookkeeping, 
ae, ge gps oo TAYLOR. 


A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas Companies’ Accounts, 


WITH USEFUL 


FORMS FOR GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 
PRICE, CLOTH, $4.50, MOROCCO, $6.50. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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ROOTS’ GAS EXHAUSTERS. 








send for pocket edition of Exngineocors’ practical reference book. 


Installation showing 
our latest improved 
machines, with flex- 
ible rope coupling, for 
large units. .»* 1% 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HOME OFFICE: 
Connersville, Ind. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
120-122 Liberty St. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1547 Marquette Building. 











Our sole aim is to pr 


It seems to be up to 
as well as lamps. 


promptly. 









NEW YORK. 





To insure maximum illumination with Humphrey Arc 
Lamps, we took up the manufacture of Arc Mantles. 


Humphrey Gas Arc Lamps. 


We are now in a position to fill arc mantle orders 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 










oduce the highest efficiency with 


us to set the standard in mantles 


KALAMAZOO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Georce Ormrop Pres & Treas. Joun D, OnmROD, Supt. 
J. G. Eseruerm, Secretary. 


UTHE MINER” | Practical Photometry, — 


| UND Globe By William Joseph Dibdin. 
ae wtih nha a Street and Boulevard — Price, - - - + $8.00. 
Lamps. FOR SALE BY 







Choapest and Best @ M. CALLENDER & CO., 














CAST TDW GASAWATER PIDE 
eae NU NA THOUSANDS IN USB WITH 42 Pine St... New Vork City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF INCANDBSCENT BURNERS. —_— 
ean Sa STANDARD REDUCTION FACTORS for GASES, 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


THOMAS ] ¥ MINER By Helon Brooks MacFarland, B.S., M.M.E. 
® s r) g 


Price, #1.SGO. For Sale by 
821-828 Eagle Av.,N.Y. | A.M. Callender & Cow 42 Pine St.. New York City. 

















FOR EXTERIOR LIGHTING 


— USE — 


BRAY’S MARKET OR STANDARD BURNERS. 


For Markets, Meat Shops, Fruit Stands, Show Windows, Street Lamps, and all places where § f | 
high candle power is required. 


These Burners Give a Large, Well-Shaped Flame. 
They are Very Durable and Can be Depended Upon to Give Satisfactory Service for Years. 


Market burners can be furnished in Nos. 8 and 9. The Jumbo burner is 30-candle power size. 





FPrices on Application. 





Bray’ 


Burner. W. M. CRANE COMPANY, NEw York, Sole Agents U. S. and Canada. standard 


Jumbo. 








PARKER-RUSSELL MINING AND MFG. CO. 


Tr. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: Suite gr Liggett Building, 8th and Chestnut Streets. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 45 Broadway. 


GAS RETORT BENCHES, STOKING MACHINERY, STAND-PIPE CLEANER AND STRAIGHT STAND-PIPE SYSTEM. 
GAS RETORTS AND FIREBRICK. 


We Manufacture Gas Retorts and Settings, Furnace Blocks and Fire Clay Tiles of Every 
Description. 


Benches.=-=We erect GAS RETORT BENCHES with Horizontal retorts having closed ends up to 10 feet 
in length, or Through retorts up to 20 feet in length. 
Slopers.--Also, SLOPERS on improved lines for Inclined Retorts. 


Stoking Machinery.--Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada for the Fiddes-Aldridge Simultaneous Discharging 
Charger. The “F. A.,” or “One-Stroke” Machine. Cost of Carbonizing reduced to minimum. No 
Dust. Silent. No Waste of Coal. No Injury to Retorts. 


Water Gas Linings.--We make a specialty of WATER’ GAS BLOCKS, and ‘Supply brick of superior 
grade for checkerwork. 


Stand-Pipe Cleaner and Straight Stand-Pipe System.--Agents for the sale of the Stand-Pipe Cleaner 
. and Straight Stand-Pipe System of the United Gas Improvement Company. 


Retort Houses and Conveying Machinery.--We also build Retort Houses, Coal and Coke Conveying 
Machinery. Plans, specifications and estimates cheerfully furnished. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








ALIL CONTRACTS MADE, AS OF 8BT. LOVISBS. 


Directory ol AMATIGa aS COMPANIES, 1900, sxsuauiérmen x 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, st. Louis, PHILADELPHIA, san Francisco, CHICACO, 


Photometrical and Experimental Apparatus. 























PUBLIC LIGHTING 
TABLE. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING 
TABLE. 


JUNE, 1908. 



























































a Table No. 2. 
. ‘Table No. 1. ia NEW YORK CITY. 
. FOLLOWING THE Aut. Niewr Tiawrine, 
5 bans —— * ra] | sion Extinentshing 
a rs) Aa © | One Hour lin 50 Minutes 
A | &] Might. [Rxtinguish ; - | From Time Given 
aa ol | a ta? A.M. 
Mon.| 1| 7.12 3.17 
Mon.| 1| 7.50pm) 3.30 am Tue. | 2] 7.12 3.17 
Tue. | 2] 7.50 3.30 Wed.| 31 7.12 317 
Wed. | 3 |10.20 3.30 Thu.| 4] 7.17 3.12 
Thu. | 4{10.50 | 3.30 Ral sl a7 id 
Fri. | 5/11.20 3.30 Ga 1 Gl 9.17 3.12 
Sun, | 7/12 20am} 3.30 Mon.| 8} 7.17 3 12 
Mon. | 8 |12.40 3.30 Tue. | 9} 7.17 3.12 
T'ue. | 9} 1.10 3.30 Wed. /10} 7.17 3.12 
Wed. |10| 1.40 3.30 Thu. {tl} 7.17 3.07 
Thu. jI1} 2.10 3.30 ri. [12] 7.17 3.07 
Fri. |12] 2.50 3.30 Sat. | 13] 7.17 3.07 
Sut. 13 No L. No I. Sun. 14 » 7 3.0; 
Sun, |14|No L.pu|No L. Mon. | 15} 7.17 3.07 
Mon. |!5|No lL. |NoL. Tue. [16,717 3.07 
Tue. |16} 8.00 pm |10.50 pm Wed. |17| 7.17 3.07 
Wed. |17 | 8.00 11.40 Nhu. | 18} 7.22 3.07 
Thu, |18| 8.00 12.20AM Fri, | 19] 7.22 3.07 
Fri. |19} 8.00 1.00 Sat. |20| 7.22 3.07 
Sat. (20) 8.00LQ | 1.30 Sun. }2 4.22 3.07 
Sun. 21} 8.00 2.00 Mon. |22| 7.22 3.07 
Mon. |22| 8 00 2.20 vs Tue. (23| 7.22 3.07 
‘Tue. (23} 8.00 2.50 Wed. |24}] 7.22 3.07 
bbe, 24} 8.00 3.20 Thu. |25| 7.27 3.07 
Thu. 25] 8.00 | 3.30 T E Ek 0 K ROS N ‘ri. [26] 7.27 3.07 
Fri. 26] 8.00 | 3.30 H Lil TT KE ENE acl 797 3 07 
Sat. |27] 8.00 3.30 Sun. |2 G.27 3.07 
Sin. f28| 8.00%) 3:30 NDARD PHOTOMETER LAMP Jeo] car | 507 
Mon. |29| 8.00 3.30 STA A : OT ETE LA : 8 aes 97 30% 
Tue. |30| 8.00 3.30 ale se ar 
Vivavas 
i TOTAL HOURS 
TOTAL HOURS 10-Candle Power. DURING 1908. 
DURING 1908. r 3 ‘ i eee <a 
” als 42 4) rs.Min. 
Be rt Tenens January. ...481.50 
By Table No. 1. February. ..329.15 
Sar ai. This lamp is a perfect substitute for the 10-candle Pentane — teens yet 
January .... .e : j : Ste SAR oD 
Febru a “18730 Lamp hitherto used, and has the following advantages: ? May agedas cana 
March. .... 192.00 Ist. It uses Standard Kerosene Oil (Pratt’s Astral Oil or equivalent). ee 218.10 
April... . ++160.10 2d. It is remarkably steady. Will burn 24 hours continuously with less than 2 per July... .. ..282.55 
_[ s dune 155.10 * cunt. caeien. August ....254.55 
Ju septe 999 95 
J ie Calais ree 3d. It is much less dangerous than Pentane, which is a kind of gasolene. re 408 ra ; ian is 
August ... 173.40 4th. It is not easily affected by air currents in the photometer room. November ..374.30 
s ptember ..185.20 5th. Since the lamp may burn continuously, the candle power of gas may be taken December. .411.05 
O- tober... .214.00 at any moment, if necessary. This insures steady illuminating pewer without 3999 35 
November .. 218.10 waste of carburetting material. bites oe 
1) cember. . 226.40 6th. The first cost of the lamp brings it within the reach of even small gas works. nigadiioag 80.90 
; 7th. Costs much less to maintain than a Pentane lamp or sperm candles doing the sk nc pee 
I tal, yr. .2235.00 same service. 


Total, yr. .3962.05 








_ 8th. Is not affected by the weather. 
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NEW YORK, 318 West 42¢ Street. 


BOSTON, 820 Beacon Building. 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. 


ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. 


v--OF AMERICA.... 


contro ona WElshach System 
rene of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED and 
PATENTED BURNER for PARK LIGHTING 
exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities 
and Towns. 

By means of the Weisbach System of 
street lighting the superiority of GAS over 
electricity for street lighting has been fully 
demonstrated. 


POINTS OF MERIT: 
Economical, 
Attractive, 
Successful, 

L Up-to-date. 

IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


It is 


Where there are no gas mains we 
can furnish an equally good light 
by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELS- 
BACH BURNER, and thereby supply a 
uniform light in all localities. 





Correspondence Solicited from 
Gas Companies and Others 
interested in Municipal 
and Outside Lighting. 


CHICAGO, 218 La Salle Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 612 Oak Street. 











Fa Ft 


SELLERS OF THE WHELSBACH LINeE. 


the consumer, 


field. 


point. 


For decorative appear- 
ance and large volume of 
light at a popular price to 


THE CHIC LIGHT 


is practically alone in the 
Complete  satisfac- 
tion to the user is its strong 








THE CHIC LIGHT—Design No. 71310. 


Welsbach Company, 


Salesrooms in all Leading Cities of the United States. 





PRICES: 

Boxed complete, with No. 71 Welsbach 

burner, No. 310 F. Q. M. cylinder, No. 196 

Junior J Brand Welsbach mantle, including 

the No. 316 opal shade, which will be packed 
separately. 


Price, complete, clear gauoaemy each, 


dozen lots, . $1.35 
Price, complete, clear eylinder, 100 
lots, each, . + a: 


When sipolied with No. 810 F. Q. M. 
Opal Cylinder add 10 cents to above list. 
Price of Shade No. 316. 
Package Contains 16 Dozen. 


Price, per dozen, ; . . » $4.40 
Price, original package, per ‘ dosen, - 4.00 
WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 

FACTORIES - 


Gloucester, N. J. 
Chicago, tils. 
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The United Gas Improvement Company, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


‘wos GAS WORKS. 








Largest Builders of CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT IN AMERICA. 





SOLE AMERICAN BUILDERS 


oF THE 


Standard fouble-Superheater owe Water flas Apparatus. 


L1eo7 CON TRACTS. 
PARTIAL LIST OF PLACES: 








Newburgh, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. (2d contract). 
Helena, Mont. Atlanta, Ga. (2d contract). 
Bridgeport, Conn. (3d contract). | Holyoke, Mass. 

Suffolk, Va. Peoria, Ills. 

Winsted, Conn. (2d contract). Schenectady, N. Y. (2d.contract). 
Nashua, N. H. Danbury, Conn. 

Augusta, Me. (2d contract). Galveston, Tex. (2d contract). 
Everett, Mass. Quebec, Canada. 

Jenkintown, Pa. (2d contract). | Indianapolis, Ind. (2d contract). 
Coney Island, N. Y. Bessemer, Ala. 

Mexico, Mo. Waterbury, Conn. (sth contract). 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





TOTAL SETS INSTALLED DURING YEAR,. ... . 
TOTAL SETS INSTALLED TO DECEMBER 31, 1907, . 








Sioux Falls, S. D. (3d contract). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Hartford, Conn. ; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (2d contract) 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Salisbury, Md. 

Norfolk, Va. ah co contract). 
Wallingford, 

Richmond, Va. (2d ‘contract). 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 

Arlington, Mass. 


ee ae er en Re 677 
TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY, TO DECEMBER 31, 1907, . .. . 


545,865,000 cu. ft. 


Tar Extractors for Carburetted Water Gas. 


Photometrical Apparatus. 
Gas Analysis Apparatus. 
Recording Gauges. 


Straight Standpipe System for Coal Gas Retorts. 


Straight Standpipe Cleaners. 
Waste Heat Boiler. 
Hygrometer. 


Venturi Meter for Measuring Flow of Air Blast. 
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ESTABLISHED i868. 


CKE, F. SCHIAFFINO, 
Rvloee Pres. & Mgr. Sec’y & Treas. 


‘MLTMORE RETORT & FIREBRICK CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 


Manufacturers of all Material for the 
Construction of Coal Gas Benches. 


rr 


HALF AND FULL oe AND FREE FIRING 


and Memoranda relaimg to the ] 
d Use of Coal Gas, All styles of which we have in operation, equipped with the 
of Gas Works. BEST of LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, proving our claim 

for SUPERIOR QUALITY and EFFICIENCY. 


Established 1868. Incorporated 1890. 


Cua cmon rt reknanrmneme ‘The Gas Engineer's | 


J.H.Gautier&Go.  Pocket-Book, 


Greene & Essex Streets, ; 
Jersey City, N. J. By HENRY Oo CONNOR. 


iano SI 
MANUFACTURERS 0} 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, y | more abe Soe nd Me 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. 7 














and the Construction 














—__2e2 —__ INCLINES—We have in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
Ground Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Ground PRICE, $3.60. | benches of Inclined Retorts, MANUFACTURED and 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. | ERECTED by us. 
————2sa_ — | 


For Sale by | WALDO BROS., 102 MILE ST., BOSTON, MASS,, 


Agents for New England States. 
oe 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNAGE 





1p 42 Pine Street; New York C 
& M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pines my LARGE FACILITIES—Correspondence Solicited. 
RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS to ALL POINTS. 















L. C. HAMLINK, Pres. AUGUST COURT, SEc’y. 


Ho BENG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Engineers and Builders of all styles of Stand- 
ard and Special Benches from one 
to twelve Retorts, Horizontal, 
Vertical, or Inclined. 


We will guarantee “Better Benches,” to be easier to control, 
make more gas per retort, and operate with less 
fuel than any bench on the market. 


ALL WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED. 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK C0, ==" 


———— MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Gupola Linings, Etc. 


We are th ¥ Danae Agents for the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or Fv : City Office: 
h Fu Bur e 
Mite 411 Olive Street e LOUIS 











JOHN DELL, 
President and General Manager. 





, to Burn either Coal or Coke, and Arranged for Front o fag ‘Clinkesine. Th 
Mitchell i s the Original Coal Firing Bench. We also Erect I lain Benches with One to Six 
Retorts 


oo. 
"YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. Continental Bank, 








PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, <No*woitine or cme SARE 
By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. Translated with Permission of the Author, by GEO. M. RICHMOND, M.E. Price, $1.00. 
Bor Sale by A. M. CALIENDER ce CO.. 42 FPime St., New York City. 
+ 
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Bronder Patent Stoking Machinery. 


Three-Scoop and Three-Rake Charging and rae: Machines are operating in New York, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Worcester, Mass., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Toronto and Montreal, Canada, Detroit, Seattle, Rochester and St. Louis. 


Four-Scoop and Four-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These are the only machines that will draw or charge simultaneously 3 or 4 retorts (vertically) and handle from 42 to 60 retorts in 
from 25 to 30 minutes, lid opening and closing and filling of furnaces included. 


Hot Coke Conveyor, Quencher and Steam Exhauster, operating in Toronto, Canada, working in water-sealed flue, rollers 
being protected from heat and grit. 


COAL CRUSHERS, CONVEYORS AND BINS. TURNTABLES FOR MACHINES. 
Labor-Saving Machines for Handling Coal and Coke from Coal Cars to Coke Yard or Bins. Coke Screening and Measuring Plants a Specialty. 


fp Cr. A. BRON DER, a. 


Contracting Bngegineer and Builder, 
229 BROADWAY, NEW YorResE. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CO. 


, _ Automatic, Balance, High Pressure and Service alle 
it | Unison Telemetric Pressure Gauge, 


ron Sponge, Purifying Material for Gas Purification, Manufacturers 
| of Jones Jet Photometers, The National Smoke and 
| Ammonia Helmet, Pressure Regulators, etc, 


Wide Experience in High Pressure Installation and Extension 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK « CITY. 
295 WEST 22D STREET, CHICACO, ILLS. 


REYNOLDS’ GAS REGULATOR COMPANY, 


ANDERSON, IND., U. S. A. 
We make all sizes for all classes of reduction, 
Double and Single District Stations, 


And Individual Service Governors for Reducing 
High Pressure. 


HOLDER GOVERNORS 


And Low Pressure Regulators, all of the Dry 
Diaphragm type. 
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English Agents: 
THE BRYAN DONKIN CO, LTD , Chesterfield, England. 








Combination Governor. 
(Governor and Mercury Seal.) 


{2«Inch High Pressure Governor. write for r Catalog. 








Pe eeices | 
AWARDED A SILVER , : 
MEDAL AT THE WORLD’S Pp ATE NTS Agro mm 
FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 9 . 
‘ ee ROYAL E. BURNHAM, 
STOPPER HI } Sener of Patents and Coun- 
09 t sellor in Patent Causes. 
257-263 East 133d Street, $33 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
NEW YORK CITY. | Scnd for Pamphlet on Putents. 
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F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL, 
OLD KENTUCKY SHALE AND 0. K. BOGHEAD. 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 
Qcean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


STRIGTLY High Grade. .... 
Carefully Prepared. 


For Gas Making or 
Heavy Steaming. . 


A. GC. M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York: 


JAMES D. PERKINS, President. 























Offices : 
Washington Building, New York. 


Betz Building, Philadelphia. 

















POTPPTTTT PP PTINT 


NAPRTTALENE 
SOLVENT. 


Cheap and Efficient. 


For Use in Works, 
Mains and Service 
Pipes. Shipped in 
{00-gallon Drums. 


Semet-Solvay Co,, 


(P. O. Box 1) 
SYTRACUSE, N. VY. 


ob O06 666 bbb 


ISAAC C, BAXTER, President. ESTABLISHED 1864. 


worry irr JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


Successor to WILLIAM CARDNER & SON. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 
GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, By JAQUES ABADY. 


oe 















JEFFREY 


Coal and Ashes 
Handling Systems 














Power Plants. 


View of a 


Jeffrey Telescoping 


Ashes Elevator. 





TEE JEFFREY MEGS. CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
n. Pittsburgh. Denver. Charleston 





New York. Chicago. Bosto <“ Knoxville. St.Louis. Montreal. 











PETEK YOUNG, Secretary and Trearurer 


Address ail communications to 
JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., Bolivar, Pa. 











Price, $6.50. For Sale by 
A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine &St., N. Y. City. 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 


trong, Simple, Durable. Will 
Crush any Size Desired 
Cc. 


M. KELLER ’ 

Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


PATRICK GOODMAN, 


CONTRACTOR, 


257-263 East 133d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


od 








"PHONE, 2583 MELROSE. 





PIPE WORK A SPECIALTY. 
WATER CAS, DRAINACE.@ 








THE ECONOMICAL 
GAS APPARATUS GONSTRUGTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Consulting Engineers. 


Builders of UP-TO-DATE 
Machinery and Appliances 
for Coal and Water Gas 
Pigg tt: tt 


PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 
PREPARED. 





AMERICAN OFFICE: 
269 Front St., Hast, Toronto, Canada. 





Epucrp H. McCu.over, H.C. Apams, Onas.F.GopsHatL, Henry WHARTON, C. B. NicHoxs, 
President. Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary. Assistant Secretary, 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





PwProiInwTs OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
GAS MAINS<SERVICE PIPES. _ 




















Their installation for High or Low Pressure is the work in which we have specialized 


for years. Because of our Facilities and Experience, many Gas Companies prefer to con- 


tract with us for such work, rather than to execute it themselves. It proves to be as 
SULLIVAN BROS., 
11 Main St., Flushing, N. Y. 


GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


—FOR— 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 
They are Strong and 
Oompact. 


Size of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-Inch. 


Machines Sent to any Gas 
Compene for Thirty 
ys’ Trial. 


cheap in the end. We solicit inquiries. 
Telephone Connection. 

















GEO. D. CABOT, Secretary. 


JOHN CABOT, President. 










1412-1428 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


PURIFIER AND SCRUBBER TRAYS. 
Church’s Patent Trays, 


Send for Ciroulars. 











Reversible; Strongest; Most Easily Repaired. ie gl 
We also Supply the Cheapest and Strongest 

Reversible Bolted Trays. Gil. Light 
Special Trays for Iron Oxide in Either Style. DAYTON, 0. 








Standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 





GAS NAPTHA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





GAS OIL. 


26 Broadway, New York City. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MEG. CO., 
Principal Office and Works, Waltham, Mass. 





Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. 


Tubular, 





Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 





Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors, 
Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 





Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 





plete 


Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com: 


Gas Works. 


Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 








H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED), 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


DESICN, CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE 
COMPLETE COAL, WATER AND CRUDE OIL CAS PLANTS. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING 
CHICACO. 


Mobile, Ala. 


AND REPORTS. 


San Diego, Cal. 








ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., M. inst.C.E. 


ARTHUR G. GLASGOW. M.E., M. Inst. C.E. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


BANK OF COMMERCE BLDC., 
31 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


ADVICE AS TO EXTENSION 


38 VICTORIA STREET, 
London, S. W., 
England. 


AND RECONSTRUCTION OF 


CAS AND ELECTRICITY PLANT. 
COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. 


PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 








~ 


Lowell Gas Company. 
The pocket is of concrete construction. Capacity, 30,000 tons. 











COAL STORAGE IN GAS WORKS. 


Coal Pockets of Concrete Construction. 
Some of the advantages of a Coal Pocket are : 


Reduces the cost of manual labor, 
Gives increased storage capacity, 
Economizes ground space. 


We design coal pockets fur any capacity, and es. 


pecially to meet existing ground conditions. We also | 


suggest the best type of machinery to meet the indi- 


vidual requirements of the plant which we are called | 


upon to estimate. 
We shall be glad to receive plans and descriptions 


of proposed plants and from parties desiring to make | 


improvements on existing plants. 
Write for our Bulletin B.1. 


C.W.HROnNT COMPANY, 


(Established 1872). 
est New Brighton, New Work. 


\ 


New Work Office,!45 Brokaway. 


THE BRISTOL CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRISTOL'S 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fic 


RECORDING 
INSTRUMENTS 


for 


PRESSURE, 
TEMPERATURE 


ELECTRICITY, 
INCLUDING 


THE WM. H. BRiSTOL 
Electric Pyrometers 


AND 


Patent Smoked Chart 
Recorders. 


Special Indicating and Record- 
ing Pyrometer Outfits for 


WATER GAS MACHINES. 


THEE BRISTOL co., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


45 Vesey St., 
New York. 














| 114 Liberty St., 
New York. 


Monadnock Bid’. 
Chicago. 








ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. 


| How to install electric gas igniting apparatus, inclu: 


ing the jump spark and multiple systems for use 2 
houses, churches, theaters, halls, schools, stores Tf 
any large building. Also, the care and selection -f 
suitable batteries, wiring and repairs. 


By H. 8. NORRIE. 


Price, 50 cents. Orders may be sent to 
| &. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pixs 81. N. ¥ rr 
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Balllell, fiajWard & Gompany, 


Baltimore, Md. 100 Broadway, New York. 


GASHOLDERS, Hit 
Coal and Water Gas Plants, s | : 

















KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


APPARATUS FOR COAL GAS PLANTS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS 
| AND STEEL TANKS, 


Latest Improved 


ROTARY EXHAUSTERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS. 
AMMONIA WASHERS, 


CONDENSING, SCRUBBING #® PURIFYING APPARATUS. 


Street Specials and -Valves. 











ADDRESS: 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, '°" xc" ‘a 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


400 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADEUIPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast lron Pipe. 


HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS, 


Dunham Specials, 
Hydraulic Work, 


LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC., 
Gas Power Plants with Producers. 





BUILDERS OF 


Gasholders. 


Single or Multiple Lifts, with or without Metal Tanks. 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 


Cutler’s Patent Freezing Preventer for 
Holder Cups. 














Double Gate Valves. 


A LARGE STOCK ON HAND READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


These valves are provided with double discs or gates, and are 
tight with the gas pressure on either side of them. 


The discs are so arranged as to be free from their seats when be- 
ing opened or closed, and are operated by a quick-acting mechan- 
ism. The valve stem extends outside of the bonnet, and serves as 
an index, showing whether the valve is closed or open, and the 
amount of opening. They are made of. the following dimensions: 











_.seeee} 8 inches |10 inches 





lie inches 16 inches |20 inches log inches |30 inches 


























Sige...c0.0. 36 «inches 
Diameter of flanges. . [13 inches |16 inches |18 inches |224 inches |27 inches ‘31 inches |31% inches “4 inches 
Face to face of flange. “— inches ta inches 2 inches 14 inches /}17 inches pe inches |21 inches | 23% inches 











P. 0. STATION G. 


For price and other information, apply to 


THE CONTINENTAL: IRON WORKS, 








NEW YORK (BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN). 








FRANK D. MOSES, 


TRENTON, N. J., 


Telephone, 1503-D 


Telephone, 1503-D 


Constructing Engineer and Gontractor. 


Estimates Furnished on any kind of Work in Connection with Gas or Water Plants. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE REMODELLING AND EXTENDING OF THE PROPERTIES OF WORKS NOT UP-TO-DATE. 


a CORRESPONDENCE SOoLiIcitseD._.£... 








GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


Cement of great value for patching retorts, te 
eon making up all Seneb-work ointe lining last 


furnaces and cupolas. s cement is mixed ready for use. 
Economic and thorough stick, 


in its work. Fully warranted to 
Price Liat, f.0.b. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at 5 cents per pound. 

In Kegs, 100to 200 ** Se 

In Kegslessthanioo“ “7 * 


C. L. GEROULD, 
1200 Bank for Savings Blig., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
’ 





PRACTICAL 


By WiLLIAaAM sosrPs DIBODIN. 


PHOTOMETRY, 








PRICE, $3. FOR SALE BY 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York Citys 
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| iach 


Established 1851. Incorporated 1880. 


THE STAGEY JUANUFACTURING C0. 


Gas Engineers and Builders. 


Gas Holders. 


All lronwork,and Apparatus Required in a Gas Piant 
Vaives and Speciais. 














Executive Office and Wor ae - - - - Station FY, Cincinnadi. 
Western Office, - - - - S19 Bday Street; San F*rancisco. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WEOTERN ORIDE AND OPEGIALTY GO. 


IRON OXIDE FOR GAS PURIFIGATION. 


We manufacture ‘* Western Oxide,’’ which is a gas purifier made of fine cast iron borings. It is the best and cheapest gas purifier 
manufactured. It is perfectly cured and ready for immediate use. No gas company can afford to be without it, no matter what 
they use for gas purification. Send us the amount of your requirements and we will be pleased to submit to you our best prices 


ee WESTERN OXIDE AND SPECIALTY CO., 
21ST AND JEFFERSON STREETS, CHICACO, ILLS. 


THE FULTON GAS PRESSURE GOVERNOR, 


WITH AUTOMATIC SAFETY CUTOFF. 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 


For District or Service Use. 


Our DUPLEX SENSITIVE GOVERNOR, with Automatic Cutoff for 
district service, will reduce high pressure gas to inches of water 
without variation. 

Absolutely safe and reliable. No complicated mechanism to get out of 
order. More than 20 years’ experience with the largest gas com- 


panies. 
SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG. 


THe CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO., 


28-30 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Deily & Fowler, 


39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ESTABLISHED 1842), 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single-Lift or Telescopic, 
With or Without Steel Tan Es. 


Oil Storage Tanks, Water Tanks, Etc. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





























Brooklyn, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete, with Steel Tanks. 








BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 





Contractors for 
Complete Works. 


from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York. The contract was completed and the 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt ot order. Capacity of Holder, 600,000 cu. ft. 





The order for this Tripie-Lift Holder and Stee! Tank was received by the Logan tron Works 








| 
PREDERIC EGNER, — GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, 


Gas Hnginecr, py sAQUES ABADY, M. Inst. Mech. E. 


May be consulted with reference to estimates of cost for (Incorporating F. W. Hartley's “Gas Analyst’s Manual” and “Gas Measurement.”) 
Bew, or appraising actual value of existing works; ‘ . . . ‘ . 
stitity of proposed or patented processes; Ninety-three TQustrations and Nine Folding Plates.. Bound in Handsome Half Leather. Price, $6.50. 


ota, ol aug |  ForSaleby A. M. CALLENDER & Co., 42 Pine St., New York City. 
\ 


. 
Dy 


\ 


6.50, 


Ss >_> 
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D. McDONALD & GO., 


OFF OOT7T BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, METER PROVERS AND GAUGES. 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER, 


Simple, Strong, Satisfactory. 


THE HINMAN STATION METER DRUM, 


The greatest advance that has been made in 20 
years in the ACCURATE and ECONOMICAL 
measurement of gas in large quantities. a 








NEW YORK OFFICE: | ALBANY OFFICE: CHICACO OFFICE: 
561 West 47th Street. 991 Broadway. Jefferson and Monroe Streets 

















RE SA 


JOURNAL 


The 

Consumption of Gas 
per Consumer 

is steadily 
Increasing 








pe ~ Ay refore of the utmost impo _— ce that meters per 
| size have the oon atest capacity consis h in- 
fle vow pod racy and durability. 


| Westinghouse 
_ Large Capacity “A” 
Dry Gas Meters | 





are that kind. They are made in several size Boge oe 


as 3-A. 5-A, 10-A, etc. pete yp Hovland rn age 
uniform, de _ ite capac ity in cubic feet per hour with . 
sbauediien. a 0 que Ba as to the on vice each 
das Gl ahve 








We also make My, oh : Prov Ordinary —— aif Fa eae » Pre- 
Sa te ers, etc t' them 
LS cnr “Dry Ges Meter * Coaegme. PRICE, — 





Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. 





New York Office, 149 Broadway A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - 42 Pine St., New York. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER COMPANY, 


455 Com mercial Sst. Boston, Mass. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS, 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, ETC. 


REPAIRING OF ALL MAKES METERS, AND 
FITTED WITH OUR PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 

















A 


MESTErS. 


INCREHASEHD CAPACITY. 
INCREASED HEFICTHNCY. 


PREPAYMENT METERS, STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, ETC. 
Prompr AND CAREFUL ATTENTION TO aLL REPAIR WORK. 
Se ee ns METER COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE. — CHICAGO. 


You NEED ONE OR MORE OF ouR COMPLAINT METERS. 











METER ¥ Plain and Prepayment, 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 
Repairing All Makes and Attachments Added if Desired. 


SPECIAL METERS FOR ACETYLENE. 


KEYSTONE METER COMPANY, 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 




















JUDICIOUS ECONOMY IS EFFECTED 


BY USING 


5-L. IMPROVED GAS METERS. 


LOW SPEED, LARGE DIAPHRAGMS, 
STRONGER CONSTRUCTION. 
LARGER CAPACITY. 


FITTED WITH 


THE NEW YORK PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 
STEEL BOX AND CABINET LOCK. :: :: 


NEW YORK IMPROVED METER CO., 306-310 East 47th St., New York City. 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, srt. tous, PHILADELPHIA, san Francisco, CHICACO, 


— Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Meter Provers, 
| Photometrical Apparatus, Gauges, 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 


REGULAR METERS REFITTED WITH PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS. 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established 184s. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete. 


_ METERS REPAIRED___... 


PREPAY MEIN'T bpm i iniaccapananagaD 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT_ATTENTION. _CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


AKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 


Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes, 























FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 








Detroit Meter Company, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


eifs(e2™ GAS METERS of the HIGHEST QUALITY 


METER REPAIRING ASPECIALTY. _ SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 





Detroit is one of the best shipping points in the United States for prompt deliveries by rail or water 
to the East, West or South. 


BUHL Meters will need few Repairs. We make our own Tin Plate. Trial Orders Solicited. 
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|| WESTERNS OFFICE “SAN FRANCISCO. } 


1909 Broad Exchange Building, 589 Howard Street. 


We endeavor, at all times, to carry a large and compre- 
hensive stock of fittings. A partial list follows: 


ELBOWS. 









Four 8-inch hub. One 10-inch hub. 

One 8-inch hub and flange. Two 10-inch hub, with shoe, 

One 10-inch flange and spigot. One 12-inch flange, with shoe. 

One 12-inch flange and hub, with shoe. Three 12-inch hub. 
Two 12-inch flange. Three 12-inch hub and spigot. | 


Five 20-inch hub and flange. 


(A number of these have cleaning holes.) 


TEES. 





Nine . . . 12-inch flange. One 16-inch hub. 
Thirteen 10-inch flange. Four 14-inch flange. 
One. . . . 12 inch flange, hub, flange. One 16-inch hub, spigot, hub. 


One 20-inch hub, spigot, hub. 


REDUCERS. 





One 6-inch x 4-inch flange. One 16-inch x 10-inch hub. 
One 12-inch x 10-inch flange. One 42-inch x 30-inch flange. 
One 16-inch x 10-inch flange. One 48-inch x 42-inch flange. 


One 20-inch x 12-inch flange and hub. 
Y’S. 
Two 8-inch hub. 


BENDS. 


Two 10-inch 60-degree hub and spigot. One 10-inch 45-degree flange. 
One 16-inch 30-degree hub and spigot. One 16-inch 45-degree flange. 
One 20-inch 30-degree hub and spigot. One 20-inch 45-degree flange. 


PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


Three 6-inch hub, Two 10-inch hub. 











BUILDERS 
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